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SPECIFICATIONS 
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7 YEARS WITHOUT A BEARING FAILURE 


A Sun Oil Keeps Corrugating-Machine Bearings 
Lubricated in Severe Service. No Hard Carbon Forms. 


This Kraft-paper corrugating ma- 
chine produces at the rate of 250 
feet a minute. Heat from the rolls 
causes a bearing housing temper- 
ature of 350F. Roll and bearing 
pressures are high. It takes a good 
oil to stand up under such severe 
conditions. 

Back in 1941 the plant was using 
an oil not equal to the task. Hard 
carbon always formed, and the lu- 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ~< 


bricating system clogged up. Dis- 
satisfied with slowdowns and the 
continual threat to bearings, the 
mill changed to the recommended 
Sun “Job Proved” oil. 

Ever since that time, the lubri- 
cating system lines, cups and valves 
have been clean and carbon-free. 
There has not been a single bearing 
failure due to lubrication. Oil flow 
to the roll bearings has been posi- 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


tive and unfailing. Maintenance 
cost has been low. 

Seven-year-long protection .. . 
steady production . . . that’s what 
the right oil did for this plant. 
Throughout industry Sun oils 
are doing similar top-notch jobs of 
protecting machinery and keeping 
it running. For more information 
about Sun lubricants, call the near- 
est Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Po. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 


Toronto and Montreal 
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Northeastern Wood Utilization Council Conference 


» Camprivce, Mass. — About 70 mem- 
Hers and guests of the Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council met at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on September 17 to discuss the chem- 
istry and utilization of bark. 

Walter C. Voss welcomed the guests 
for the Institute and gave a short talk 

conservation. 
| The meeting was conducted by 
Robert S. Aries and E. L. Heermance, 
irector and secretary, respectively, of 
the council. The full text of all papers 
presented will be published in Paper 

rade Journal and the Council’s Bulle- 
tin series. 

The first paper was written by James 
C. Rettie in charge of forest economic 
investigations, Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Mr. Rettie was unable to be present 
so the material was presented by his 
colleague, Frederick C. Simmons, log- 
ging specialist of the Northeastern Ex- 
periment Station. 

This paper covered a survey of the 
amounts of bark available, by species, 
from various wood using industries. 

The second paper, “The Chemistry 
of Bark,” was presented by Arthur 
Pollak, consultant, New York City, for 
the author, Erwin Kurth, Oregon State 
College. It described efforts of re- 
search men to break bark down to its 
individual chemical components. Their 
results show that bark is composed of 
lignin, cork, cellulose and miscellane- 
ous extractives such as tannins, sugars, 
pectins, fats, oils, coloring matter, etc. 
Bark apparently has some lignin that 
is similar to wood lignin, but much 
of the so-called lignin in bark is ap- 
parently somewhat different, having 
two to 15 percent methoxy groups in- 
stead of 15-20 percent, as found in 
wood lignin. 


Up to now, research on the chem- 


COMING EVENTS: 


OCTOBER 11-13: 


TAPPI 
Section, 


(U.S.) 


OCTOBER 11-14: TAPPI Testing Methods Conference ait 
Headquarters, 


lon In; 


ute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hotel, v ” 
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and Canadian Technical 
Technical Pulping, Poland Springs, Maine. 


Left, Robert S. Aries. Center, £, L. Heermance. Right, Walter C. Voss 


istry of bark has failed to find a use 
which will produce a greater return 
then when used as fuel. 

There were two papers on tannin, 
one of which was prepared by Fred 
O. Flaherty of the Tanners Research 
Council and presented by M. Gialla 
of the A.C. Lawrence Leather Co., 
Peabody, Mass. The other paper on 
tannin was prepared and presented by 
Jerome Rogers of the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory. 

Mr. Flaherty’s paper described the 
tannin situation in regard to supply 
and demand. Apparently the shortage 
becomes steadily worse and prices con- 
tinue to rise as the demand slowly in- 
creases and the supply of chestnut ex- 
tract diminishes. When the supply of 
chestnut becomes exhausted, the short- 
age of vegetable tannin will be acute 
unless some replacement source has 
been found. If this situation arrives 
we shall be almost completely depend- 
ent on sources outside the U.S., for 
what vegetable tannin we use. 

Mr. Jerome covered all known 
sources of vegetable tannin which may 
possibly be used to replace chestnut. 
Apparently there are adequate amounts 
of vegetable tannin available in hem- 


Me?- 
William Penn 


lock, spruce, fir, oak and maple barks 
if methods can be worked out for col- 
lecting the bark and recovering the 
tannin. Fir is included in the“above 
list not because of its large tannin con- 
tent but because it is impractical to 
keep it separate from spruce in a com- 
mercial bark collecting operation. 

At the present price of tannin, the 
smallest profitable extraction plant 
would require at least 22,000 tons of 
bark per year. The number of pulp- 
mills or sawmills which produce this 
amount of bark are limited, but where 
smaller mills are located close tagether 
it-might be possibl@ to combine the 
bark outputs of several mills. 

Victor Harwood presented a paper 
prepared by himself and Clifford D. 
Purves, of McGill University. The 
paper was entitled “Research on Bark 
at McGill University.” Mr. Harwood 
described their methods *af extracting 
bark with various solvents including 
water, alcohols, ketones, ethers, etc. 
Some of the extracted materials which 
they have obtained include resin and 
fatty acids, waxes and other esters. 
The fatty acids include linoleic, lino- 
lenic and oleic. 

A paper on the development in bark 


ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES: Please send us your meeting dates and locations 


for this column as far in advance as possible. No charge for publication. 


OCTOBER 21-23: Joint Meeting, Southern and Southeastern 
Superintendents Divisions. 


Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


OCTOBER 25-28: Third Engineering Conference of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. Statler 


Hotel and Westinghouse Elec- 


tric Co., Auditorium, Buffalo, N. Y. 




































































PICTURED ABOVE: 

Beckum, (2) W. P. Lawrence (3) Stanley 

Leaf, (4) F. C. Simmons, (5) H. Schwartz, 

(6) Jerome Rogers, (7) S. M. Santiago, (8) 

Victor Harwood, (9) Arthur Pollak, (10) M. 
Gialla, (11) Benjamin Wolf. 


(1) William C. Van 


utilization at Weyerhaeuser was pre- 


sented by William J. Van Beckum of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view, Wash. Mr. Van Beckum told of 
the years of research that were spent 
in attempting to find uses for the 200 
tons of bark which are by-products of 
the million board feet of lumber pro- 
duced every day. As a result of this 
research they are now processing and 
marketing about 20 tons of bark per 


8 


day from the veneer plant. After the 
research phase and before commercial 
production was started, a pilot plant 
was operated for two years to work 
out the kinks. Commercial operation 
was started in early 1947. , 

To yield bark in the best form, a 
new type of debarker, called a com- 
pression barker, was developed. This 
machine consists of a special lathe in 
which the log is rotated while a hori- 
zontally moving roller presses firmly 
into the bark, producing a spiral com- 
pression which strips the bark. The 
bark is dried, shredded, ground and 
screened. Ball mills are used to achieve 
complete separation of fiber from cork. 

From this process three basic prod- 
ucts are produced and five products 
are marketed, two being blends. All 
are sold under the trade name, Silva- 
con. The three basic products are cork, 
fiber and powder. 

The products, together with their 
uses, are: Silvicon 383 — Cork — used 
for soil conditioning, mulching, glass 
builder for plastic molded compounds, 
flooring; Silvicon 508 — Fiber — used 
in impact molding compositions, mag- 
nesite flooring and to add wet strength 
and water resistance to many plastic 
compounds; Silvicon 490 — Powder — 
used in insecticide dusts to prevent 
caking and make free flowing, also 
used to produce smooth finish in mold- 
ing compounds; Silvicon 472 Fine 
Blend of 383, 508 and 490 used as ad- 
hesive extender and for molding com- 
pounds; and Silvicon 412 Coarser 
Blend of 383, 508 and 490 used in 
Vinglite and other plastic and ceramic 
flooring. 

All of these products have life and 
elasticity which is not found in wood 
flour or other materials which they 
replace. The selling prices range from 
$40 to $70 per ton. 

“Structural Boards From Bark” was 
written by L. P. Clermont and H. 
Schwartz and presented by the latter. 
The paper describes the research done 
at Forest Products Laboratories of 
Canada on the use of bark for in- 
sulation board and hard boards. Best 
results were obtained with Eastern 
white cedar bark in making low den- 
sity board. The results with high den- 
sity board were not very promising, 
it was stated. None of the boards were 
as strong as commercial boards made 
from wood or bagasse, but the low 
density boards appeared to be strong 
enough for many uses. 

Some interesting characteristics of 
bark were disclosed by Benjamin Wolf 
in a paper on “The possible Use of 
Bark in Soils.” Mr. Wolf is manager 
of Seabrook Farms, which owns 15,- 
000 acres of vegetable farms in South- 
ern New Jersey and has under con- 
tract over 25,000, additional acres in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Several experiments have been con- 
ducted on the use of bark as a soil 
builder. These tests show definitely 
that bark, properly applied to the soil, 
improves its condition by acting as a 
mulch and allowing better drainage of 
water into it. However, there are sev- 





eral serious disadvantages a: follow 

. VS: 
(1) The bark is costly to : sply: (2\ 
Large quantities are required: (3) 


Bark is low in nitrogen and cons. 
quently depletes the soil of this ep. 
ment. . 

These disadvantages mig't be cor. 


rected by adding nitrogen and othe 
chemical to the bark, produciag a com. 
bination bark and fertilizer. The high 
cost would then be more justifiable. 

Dr. Robert S. Aries, director of the 
Council, described a method of using 
bark for de-inking which is practiced 
by Cartonnerie de Kagsersherg, Kag. 
sersberg, Alsace, France, Ht. Rhin, 

The process was developed by Dr. 
Zundel, chief chemist of the above 
company. Coniferous bark is used, be. 
ing dissolved in ten percent caustic at 
six atmospheres for two hours. The 
mixture of bark and caustic is then 
mixed with the paper to be de-inked. 
Mixing is continued without heat, until 
the stock is clean. The following pro. 
portions are used: Three percent caus- 
tic soda and 6.2 percent bark are used 
on the basis of bone dry paper. The 
actual consistency is seven percent, 
Very good results are claimed by the 
users. 

E. L. Heermance, secretary of the 
Council, outlined a program for pos- 
sible future research on bark and urged 
the members present to promote pro- 
jects along these lines. 

Others who were called on to add 
their views included Paul Koenig of 
the P. H. Glatfelter Co., W. P. Law- 
rence of the Champion Paper & Fiber 
Co., Stanley Leaf of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. and S. M. Santiago of 
the Geo. L. Spicer Mfg. Co. 

Several manufacturers sent informa- 
tion on equipment suitable for de- 
watering bark, as follows: 

Nekoosa Mfg. Co., Nekoosa, Wis, 
has a reciprocal bark press, f.o.b. price, 
less motor, $8,250. No attendant is 
required, and maintenance cost is nom- 
inal. Bark with 80 percent moisture is 
reduced to approximately 50 percent. 
They report that the Northwest Paper 
Co., Cloquet, Minn., with two presses, 
is recovering $63,000 worth of fuel 
from its bark. 

The Geo. L. Squier Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y., has an improved bark crusher, 
which it claims will reduce moisture 
content to 50 percent, and possibly as 
lows as 40 percent. The firm writes: 
“Where bark is to be processed tor 
the extraction of tannic acid, multiple 
crushers and squeezers can possibly be 
installed, and, by adding solvents be- 
tween squeezing operations, apprecia- 
ble quantities can be recovered during 
continuous operations and the spent 
bark passed on to the bvilers. The 
crushers lend themselves to catching 
the liquids expressed, from which, ac- 
cording to certain industry repor's 
plasticizers can be extracted.” 

Stacom Industries, Inc., 29-28 lst 
avenue, Long Island City, N.Y., 8 
developing a new roller type ae 
press, known as the Stacomuzer, W ce 
produces a bark having a os 
moisture content of approximately 
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percent. In the same operation, th 
bark is comminuted so that burning in 
air suspension is feasible. Besides pre- 
paring waste bark for use as fuel, the 
equipment has been tested for pro- 
cessing green chips before pulping, 
production of full length fibres, and 
extraction of natural fluids. The 
shredded bark has been used in soil 
building tests. 

The Flash Dryer Division of the 
Combustion Engineering Co., Chicago, 
is installing a drying system for the 
Great Lakes Paper Co., at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. A report on this is not yet 
available. The objective is a reduc- 
tion of the moisture content to about 
45 percent. 

The New Brunswick International 
Paper Co., Dalhousie, N.B., has in- 
stalled two 11’ x 28’ Pehrson rotary 
louvre dryers (Link-Belt Co., New 
York) using flue gases. The bark 
enters by a chute in the center of the 
dryer and is fed through by influence 
of internal conical section as dryer 
rotates. Gases enter by a valve and 
travel along the channels and up 
through the bark, being removed by 
natural draft at the opposite end. The 
louvres are shaped in such a way that 
bark cannot enter between them. Ca- 
pacity of the dryer is 9,000 pounds of 
bark per hour, dry weight. Moisture 
reduced from 64.3 percent to 54.5 per- 
cent, which, if coal were used, would 
require the burning of 1,650 pounds per 
hour. 


Cigarette Paper from Fruit Trimmings 


Toronto, Ont.—A new Ontario com- 
pany to be known as Shaw-Manson, 
Ltd., proposes to make cigarette paper 
from fruit tree trimmings. 

Investigation into the possibility of 
making pulp from fruit tree trimmings 
began in Toronto in 1936. Two years 
later the Pulp and Paper Research 
Laboratory in Montreal picked up the 
idea and manufactured about 1,400 
pounds of pulp. The process was 
patented in several countries by the 
Pangara Holding Corp., it is under- 
stood. Now Shaw-Manson, Ltd., hopes 
to manufacture in a proposed ten-ton- 
a-day Ontario pulp plant. 

Estimated cost of the mill is $270,- 
000. Cost of necessary land is not 
expected to exceed $10,000, according 
to the prospectus offering 25,000 5% 
percent cumulative preferred and 4,998 
common shares. Shaw-Manson, Ltd., 
will operate under an exclusive license 
from the Pangara Holding Corp., for 
Canada, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and France. 

Pulp from fruit tree trimmings can 
be made at a cost of $220 a ton f.o.b. 
mill, including allowances for royalty, 
wages and all materials, but not allow- 
ing for taxes or depreciation, accord- 
ing to the prospectus. It is intended 
to sell the pulp for $325 a ton f.o.b. 
mill. With a preduction of ten tons a 


labor Peace In Canadian Woods 


Toronto, Ont. — Another year of 
labor peace in woods operations of the 


Canadian pulp 
seems assured. 
In Vancouver, a Conciliation Board 
recently unanimously recommended an 
increase of 13 cents an hour for 40,000 
lumber workers. Indications were that 
the workers would accept it. The union 
executive already had. Earlier, in 
Toronto, the AFL Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers accepted a 10 percent in- 
crease on behalf of 30,000 woods 
workers in Northwestern Ontario. 
This year’s reasonably fast settle- 
ment is being taken by some labor ob- 
servers as an indication that the grow- 
ing anti-Communist feeling is having 
a sobering effect on the Reds. This 
seemed confirmed by the fact that the 
B.C. recommendation for a 13-cent 
False was concurred in by Harvey 
Murphy, West Coast Communist labor 
boss, who was the CIO Woodworkers’ 
representative on the Conciliation 
Board. The modified Communist tac- 
tics seemed to be further confirmed by 
the swift acceptance of the recom- 
mendation by the Communist leader- 
ship of the union, particularly since 
they had been holding out for 35 cents 
an hor. 
_ Anciher straw in the wind was seen 
i the !eadersiip’s rebuke of the local’s 
action in sending an insulting telegram 


and paper industry 
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to the chairman of the Conciliation 
Board, Mr. Justice H. Bird. In the 
past, this has been standard Communist 
strategy. This time, however, Ernest 
Dalskog, Communist president of the 
Woodwurkers, quickly apologized. In 
British Columbia particularly, the 
changed attitude of the Reds has de- 
veloped into something of a complete 
about-face in the space of a few weeks. 
Now there is speculation that a similar 
change in the party-line may be in the 
making on the broader field. The talk 
is that the Reds, faced with being 
driven into the open through expulsion 
or withdrawal of non- Communist 
unions from the two labor congresses, 
may be en the point of backing down. 


India Industrializing 


New Devui, India — The Govern- 
ment of India plans to set up a Central 
Advisory Council of Industries to assist 
in securing increased production and to 
advise on questions relating to indus- 
try in accordance with Government 
resolution on industrial policy, promul- 
gated on April 7. 

The council will consist of the repre- 
sentatives of the Central and provincial 
Governments, industry and labor. The 
minister of Industry and Supply will 
be chairman. The paper industry is one 
among 27 to be represented. 


day or 2,750 a year, estimated oper- 
ating profit would be $228,750 annually. 

The mill backers assert that the new 
type pulp will replace pulp which now 
costs at least $450 a ton and claim that 
the pulp will be as good as, or better 
than, the pulp now used for cigarette 
paper. The advantage of the fruit tree 
pulp appears to be that it gives a 
“milder smoke” when converted into 
cigarette paper. The claim is that under 
test, a chemical analysis of the smoke 
from the burning paper from apple 
tree: and other fruit tree trimmings 
showed it to give off less acid and 
aldehyde than other first class cigarette 
papers burned under the same condi- 
tions. 

The company proposes to pick up 
fruit tree trimmings from Ontario 
orchards. According to estimates of 
the mill backers, based on Department 
of Agriculture figures, apple trees in 
this Province would supply sufficient 
trimmings for over 40 tons of pulp a 
day. Other types of trees can supply 
another 25 tons, if required. Location 
of the proposed mill is not stated. 

The prospectus states; “today, prac- 
tically all cigarette paper produced on 
this continent is made of pulp from 
flax straw. The fruit tree pulp will be 
sold in Canada, United States, Great 
Britain and France. It is expected that 
at first the main market will be in the 
United States.” 

Officers of the company are: H. C. 
Shaw, president; L. D. Shaw, secre- 
tary-treasurer, both of Montreal; G. J. 
Manson, vice-president and managing 
director, Ottawa; R. G. Shaw, A. A. M. 
Walsh and A. G. Hellstrom, all of 
Montreal; and W. H. Boyle, Toronto, 
directors. 

Authorized share capital of the com- 
pany consists of 25,000 preferred 
shares, par value $20 each and 50,000 
common npv shares. Seven preferred 
shares and 30,000 common shares have 
been issued as fully paid up. 

It is estimated that $100,000 will be 
required for working capital and $30,- 
000 for initial expenses. Proceeds to 
be derived from the sale of the pre- 
ferred and common stock are $481,115. 
Estimated net proceeds of the issue, 
if fully taken up and paid for, should 
be not less than $450,000. 

Messrs. Manson and Shaw, it is 
stated, promoted the company and as- 
signed to it their interests in an option 
agreement with the Pangara Holding 
Corp., covering their right to secure a 
license from it for the manufacture of 
chemical pulp under patents held by 
it, by agreement entered into on March 
18. These rights, together with the 
services, effort, time, etc., of the per- 
sons cited were paid for by the issue 
of 30,000 fully paid common shares, 
it is stated. Assets of the company 
consist of the rights under the option 
agreement, valued at $30,000 and $140 
cash in the bank for the seven fully 
paid preferred shares. Expenses to 
date amount to $1,211.69. 

























































declines in most of the items occurred 

























































































































































































































IMPORTS 
Item July 

Pulpwood, total (in cords of 128 cu. ft.).... 256,980 
BURNS Maun oc seiko Sccce sae tueee 144,839 
DE Ar ho ckawse Al whe bb ae iste Wes ane’ 102,463 
Roesed........0: Pie b ade ses see aed 6 128 
EE tee las te tag iaweies Whales & Su bia eee he 9,550 
I UN os 65.5 swe e.6: 16,0 183,646 

Bleached sulphite, rayon and special 
NE EINE <5 bic y wine wneas oi ees06 19,240 
Bleached sulphite, other .........0+ses00% 29,842 
WISN SHIR] noc cicas. sasscsene 56,706 
ere eres 27,214 
Unbleached sulphate .... .......... iss 26,007 
ER ie lak pis veh omnes ebeiehis 2,000 
NE UN on ono vikiw es o:b-ae ees 521 
Bleached mechanical groundwood eure ese 
Unbleached mechanical groundwood ...... 21,795 
Mechanical groundwood screenings ...... 321 
Waste fibrous materials, total .............. 8,925 
I ON a ines w cs ovcens 1,568 
Other pulp—rag, straw, esparto, etc.......  ...... 
Other waste fibrous materials .......... 7,357 





Paper, paperboard and paper products, total.. 377,031 


























































































































Paper and paperboard, total ............. 376,542 
ENN Doc rsie.cwe'eb sasd oike bes seen: 370,242 
SE is 6 os bun wade ania 44 BAe wi 8 -. 362,174 
Printing, and book paper, uncoated.... 6,994 
| eee eee ee 40 
TT err eC eee 6 
CE EE i oop 68a Sseinevsacese i) 
EE CGN aaa kG eorecelenadliege ses @) 
BOE akc sn Sonera eaten ae 27 
Se. CIEE. kn 5.004050 00 00 7 
Wrapping, bag, and converting paper 
SEE aita GaN caehé bea yeoeRsw sees 989 
CSUs cas S adore neoxnsne¢ 11 
Vegetable parchment ............... @) 
eee eee 734 
Wrapping, except kraft ..... ....... 244 
PINES Sick ghia aaminie” eds eee 40 
PE, UE 2 onions inne 0sseee'e 2 
CME ois's sink dsksivonde60see00 3 
NS eS een 6,300 
Bratt comtemer hoard 2... ...ccssccce cessice 
Other container and boxboard ......... ons 
OED 4.550.654n canoes 6000s 3,662 
Fiber insulation board ................ 167 
NE. Gon cms tunes aetn ved c aves s ‘ 2,471 
Pe RB sna cick SAb power vis ssnecdies 489 


























() Less than one-half ton. 
Note: Figures are preliminary; subject to revision. 
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June 
245,884 
130,579 
107,657 

73 
7,575 
213,200 


23,417 
29,073 
60,443 
32,847 
30,322 
2,542 
917 


390,332 
389,796 
383,356 
374,845 
6,959 
51 


@) 


United States Imports and Exports 


Pulpwood, Wood Pulp, Paper, Paperboard and Paper Products 


June, July and First Seven Months of 1948 


United States imports of pulpwood, failure of some importers to take up 
‘wood: pulp, paper and paper products their options on third-quarter contracts 
continue to maintain their ‘high level with Scandinavian exporters because 
compared with earlier years although of price objections. 

Moreover, domestic paper and board 
in July 1948 compared with June, the mills who purchase pulp from abroad ports totaled 963,520 cords. Canada is 
Department of Commerce announced for manufacture in the United States 

recently through its Office of Inter- are in a better bargaining position as 
national Trade. a result of increased production of 

The reduction in imports of wood wood pulp in this country and increased 
pulp during July can be attributed, in Canadian production and exports to 
addition to the seasonal factor, to the the United States. 


(In short tons except where otherwise indicated) 


Ist Seven 
Months 
1,183,250 
526,498 
602,473 
628 
53,651 
1,385,380 


141,303 
191,477 
442,874 
172,604 
236,472 
14,268 
5,894 


2,579,491 
2,575,790 
2,530,142 
2,467,831 
46,837 
390 

71 

1 


tb 
ee) 
Cat 


13,566 
29 

11 
6,977 
6,549 
1,235 
"47 
236 
45,648 
604 
25 
,827 
187 
19,005 
3,701 


NR 
wm 


Source: Prepared in the Forest Products Branch, Office of International 


Department of Commerce. 


-According to statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census, imports of 
pulpwood during the first seven months 
of 1948 totaled 1,183,250 cords. In the 
similar period of 1947 pulpwood im- 


practically the sole source of supply of 
pulpwood. : 
Imports of wood pulp during the first 
seven months of this year totaled 
1,385,380 tons compared with 1,248,496 
tons in 1947. July imports were 183,646 


LL 





EXPORTS 
ist Seven 
Item July June Months 
Pulpwood (in cords of 128 cu ft.) ........ We. <tess. 33,037 
GE I Oe oe, ce zwatye 9,606 10,309 63,317 
Bleached sulphite, rayon and special 
CE, NI sig eres dann wes eevR nx 2,666 2,567 10,470 
Bleached sulphite, other ................ 490 1,846 13,119 
Unbleached sulphite .... ..........0000. 5,349 3,293 33,412 
Pe ee es eee 252 626 
Unbleached sulphate .............c0c00. 1,058 2,299 4,381 
MN. 6 ouaikine s case een eae i eesces: vanes Saale 534 
Screenings and other wood pulp ......... 43 52 775 
Waste Fibrous materials, total ............ 14,561 14,026 97,164 
OREARRE RUS «6.6: 595403 606 SAR SR a oe 2,509 2,779 13,176 
Other waste paper, including old newspapers 10,004 9,762 72,540 
Rags for paper stock; valued at $50 or over 
GEE Rae de vk da<ds pen binencauvseess 176 263 2,232 
Rags for paper stock; valued under $50 
COE DOE cdbeasencnvaescuiweasess 1,351 611 5,711 
Cener Dake DOOR 6. oi kccskcewees ee 721 611 3,505 
Paper, paperboard and paper products, total.. 34,899 34,510 236,139 
Paper and paperboard, tota) .......... 25,620 25,662 173,853 
Be AE ee aGsas. “anise. kuve cate 12,996 13,137 100,786 
PRUNE hha b 050K LD dae, Keensenes 3,492 2,645 17,106 
Book paper, uncoated ........... 3,531 3,164 28,460 
Fine paper, total .......... 2,922 3,488 28,099 
WEEE 3. o6 cwskaw Sas dodasn 1,889 1,989 17,670 
Ge OE 6.565.660 te Sone deans 52 148 687 
RES Gast + cawiwedeiedl.c baeeseme 437 454 3,782 
CRONIN BOM ai vo nieces ceaide sic 544 897 5,960 
Wrapping, bag, and converting paper, total 2,078 1,983 17,793 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper ....... 566 751 5,784 
Wrapping, except kraft ...... ........ 693 548 6,073 
Kraft wrapping .......... Meme ane 819 684 5,936 
Tisetie ed CLOHC: PRPET 5 ocd ccsccesiccs 374 334 3,081 
FRO ics iviiwc ec Ke kwenrédena ws 166 281 1,638 
Sheathing and building paper ........... 433 1,242 4,609 
Pa I Sins a 001656 6 5 6S ERROR 12,624 12,525 73,067 
Kraft container board ....66..cciceccicse 5,387 4,072 26,956 
Other container and boxboard ........... 508 567 4,356 
Oley PEPOOEEE. «56. ce ckccsccenes wees 3,857 3,829 19,322 
Fiber inculation board ................ 1,292 2,051 11,588 
WP MMUREM Wei5ts, Shoes hevns cabennceures 1,580 2,006 10,845 
Paper products, total ............. . Siwaes 9,279 8,848 62,286 
Surface-coated paper ............0cce00. 931 1,095 8,869 
NE ME <5 Boar okp aXe vedas nenba sees 609 568 4,355 
Paper towels and napkins ............... 203 278 1,241 
Filing folders, index cards, and other 
office forms ....... Ces: « eee teenies 219 122 1,194 
Papeteries ............ eee cha ene’ 7 8 * 
WUE 665 oi hd 06d 6oe> ah exiaweeseKs 4 33 7 
SNR UNE oss s ScS 2 i ecczea sa Seen 2,921 1,879 12,346 
EE TE Sikscstewst —Gitwanoax eeeeux 561 531 3,881 
Sipe COMETS: oi cio Sisko ised 586 1,064 6,060 
ER EE RTS isis hana Scwacosscwets 413 272 2,973 
PRIS ans acs had See ies bacteadgeears 66 72 559 
Cash-register and adding-machine paper .. 444 207 2,559 
Other paper and paper products .......... 2,315 2,719 18,133 
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tons, a decline of 12 percent from the 
June figure. July imports from Sweden 
and Finland were 50 percent and 32 
percent, respectively, below those of 
July 1947. The declines were prin- 
cipally in unbleached sulphite and un- 
bleached sulphate from Sweden and 
unbleached sulphate from Finland. 
Wood pulp imports from Canada and 
Newfoundland, however, were 3 per- 
cent higher in July 1948 than a year 
ago. 
During the first seven months of 
1948 imports of paper, paperboard and 
paper products totaled 2,579,491 tons, 
an increase of 11 percent over the com- 
parable period of last year. Total im- 
ports of paper, paperboard and paper 
products during July amounted to 377,- 
031 tons, of which paper (principally 
newsprint) represented 370,242 tons; 
paperboard, 6,300 tons; and paper 
products, 489 tons. Newsprint imports, 
in July, amounting to 362,174 tons, 
were 12,671 tons below those in June 
1948 and 9,083 tons above July 1947. 
Exports of wood pulp during the 
first seven months of 1948 amounted to 
63,317 tons compared with 70,433 tons 
during the same period of last year. 
July 1948 exports were 9,606 tons, 33 
percent more than in July a year ago. 
The seven months’ total for 1948 ex- 
ports of paper, paperboard, and paper 
products was 236,139 tons as against 
259,545 tons in 1947. Exports of paper- 
board during the 7-month period regis- 
tered the only increase, 6% percent. 
Total July exports of paper, board, and 
paper products amounted to 34,899 
tons, a slight increase over the previous 
month, but a decrease of 19 percent 
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INTERNATIONAL'S BOOK PREVIEW 


More than 300 persons attended the International Paper Co.'s preview of its Anniversary 

Book, “International Paper Company After 50 Years," at the galleries of the Associated 

American Artists, Inc., New York City, September 16 . . . photo shows a general view of the 
exhibit which depicted techniques and processes used in production of the book. 


from the July 1947 figure. 

The accompanying tables, prepared 
by the Office of International Trade 
from Bureau of the Census statistics, 
show exports and imports of all the 
items for June and July of 1948 and 
the first seven months of the year. 


Ohio Section, TAPPI, Meetings 


_ Cuitiicorne, Ohio—The first meet- 
ing of the Ohio Section of TAPPI for 
the 1948-49 season will be held on 
October 12, at Hotel Manchester, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Dinner at 6:45 p.m. and 
meeting at 7:45 p.m. Bob McCarron, 
who has charge of arranging the pro- 
gram, announced that the speaker will 
be Vance P. Edwardes, sulphite super- 
intendent of the International Paper 
Co., Palmer, N.Y. Mr. Edwardes is 
also a former president of National 


TAPPI. 


he topic for discussion will be 
‘Let’s Talk About Pulp,” which is the 
first in a series of seven. The program 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Don Goodman, assisted by G. A. Ire- 


ton, Paul Schraffrath, C. R. Merriman 
and John Redd, have arranged the fol- 
lowing program for the 1948-49 sea- 
son: November 11 — “Let’s Let the 
Convert: Talk About His Paper Prob- 
lems” (a panel discussion) ; December 
14 — “| et’s Talk About Statistical 
Control”: January 15 — “Let’s Talk 
About Our Pet Ideas”; February 15 — 
“Let's Talk About Calender Stack Fin- 
ishes” : 1 March 10 — “Let’s Talk 
About Ps ser Coating.” 

All Ohic TAPPI members and friends 


September 30, 1948 


of TAPPI are most cordially invited 
to attend these meetings. Make dinner 
reservations with S. R. Holmes of the 
Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, 
Qhio, H. A. Smith, recording secretary, 
Ohio Section of TAPPI, requests. 


Fiber Box Meeting 


Cuicaco — The annual meeting of 
the Fibre Box Ass’n. will be held at 


the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, October 12-13. 

The annual meeting will open at 2 
p.m. on October 12 and will be followed 
by the board meeting at 4 p.m.. The 
sessions will conclude at noon, October 
13, after a meeting of the members. 

H. M. Treen, president of the Fort 
Wayne Corrugated & Paper Co., is the 
Association’s president and C. W. 
Trockmorton, Jr., general manager of 
the Fibre Board Container Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., is vice-president. 


Paper to Australia 


Vancouver, B. C.— Approximately 
500 tons of newsprint and 400 tons of 
other paper products were shipped from 
this port to Australia on the first west- 
ern sailing of the Aorangi, which has 
resumed regular passenger and freight 
service between Vancouver and the 
Antipodes. 


Connecticut Cleaning Up Streams 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Connecticut leads 
other New England states in cleaning 
up stream pollution, Russell L. Win- 
get, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for Stream Improve- 
ment of the Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Board Industries, told 19 Connecticut 
paper mill operators who met on Sep- 
tember 16 with the State Water Com- 
mission at Hotel Bond. 

At the mills’ request, the National 
Council will survey the Connecticut 
paper mills, starting November 1. The 
survey will be made in cooperation 
with the State Water Commission. 
The estimated $10,000 cost will be 


borne by the Council which 
posed of paper mill operators. 

The survey’s purposes will be to 
help the mills cut down any loss caused 
by water-processing paper and to abate 
stream pollution caused by waste from 
the mills. 

H. E. Brakewood of the National 
Folding Box Co. presided and was 
elected chairman of a committee to aid 
the Council’s survey. He estimated that 
Connecticut’s 22 paper mills make 
about 1,300 tons of paper a day and 
said the commission approached -the 
problem in “a non-arbitrary, logical 
and fair and open-minded” manner. 


is com- 
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Chemical Expo and Conference 


Cuicaco — More than 45,000 repre- 
sentatives of the chemical industry, 
including technicians, engineers, manu- 
facturers, chemists and executives are 
expected to attend the fifth National 
Chemical Exposition and National In- 
dustrial Chemical Conference at the 
Coliseum, October 12-16. : 

Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, president 
of the American Chemical Society, will 
be among the principal speakers, and 
will lead a discussion on “Frontiers of 
Chemistry” at the conference. 

“Tn number and diversity of exhibits, 
the show will be by far the most repre- 
sentative of its kind ever held in Amer- 
ica,” said Dr. L. E. Clifcorn, chairman 
of the exposition committee. 

The “Trail Blazer” exhibit will sup- 
plement the more than 200 industrial 
displays ; the four regional laboratories 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
— Northern, Eastern, Southern and 
Western — are cooperating in the in- 
stallation of an extensive display, and 
the Special Libraries Ass’n. has been 
assigned space in which to show how 
research libraries contribute to the suc- 
cess and speed of research work. 

Special attention will be given those 
seeking advice on how chemistry may 
be used in their manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Of interest to small business 
men. and manufacturers will be the 
“Technical Bureau,” to be maintained 
for the first time at any chemical ex- 
position. 

President Thomas, of the American 
Chemical Society, will be the principal 
speaker at the Chicago Section show 
dinner scheduled for 6:30 p.m., Octo- 
ber 14, in the Armory at 16th street 
and Michigan avenue. 

A curtain raiser for the show and 
conference will be a joint luncheon, 
sponsored by the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers Ass’n., the Chicago Ass’n. of Com- 
merce and Industry, and the Chicago 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, scheduled for 12 noon, October 
12, at the Sherman Hotel. The show 
will be open from 12 noon to 10 p.m. 
daily Tuesday through Friday, and 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturday. 


Howland Testimonial 
Dinner 

Boston—To honor Arthur V. How- 
land, retiring vice-president and assist- 
ant treasurer of the Tileston & Hol- 
lingsworth Co., who ceased active work 
with this concern September 1, after 
42 years’ service, the heads of the cotn- 
pany tendered him a testimonial dinner 
at Hotel Statler September 17. 

In attendance were: Amor Hollings- 
worth, Sr., chairman of the board; 
Amor Hollingsworth, Jr., president; 
Eugene H. Clapp, treasurer; Charles 
H. Cornell, assistant treasurer; George 
Allen Clapp, vice-president; Howard 
Wallingford, vice-president in charge 
of sales, and all of the members of the 
sales force who were at one time un- 
der Mr. Howland’s direction. In at- 
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tendance also were Frank S. McDon- 
nell, general mill manager, and John 
Ardini, mill superintendent. 

Louis B. Howland, comptroller of 
Forbes- & Wallace, Springfield, Mass., 
was present to hear the compliments 
paid his older brother and to witness 
the presentation of a silver tray which 
was “suitably inscribed” and contained 
the autographs of all the guests. 

Mr. Howland, although severing his 
active connection with T & H, remains 
on the board of directors. 


Columbia Places Contracts 


Vancouver, B.C. — The Columbia 
Cellulose Co., Ltd., has placed con- 
tracts with four British Columbia firms 
in connection with the 25 million dollar 
pulp mill which it is erecting at Port 
Edward near Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Three contracts have also.been placed 
with eastern Canada and United States 
companies. 

Cement supply contract has been 
given B.C. Cement Co.., Ltd., Saanich 
Inlet, Vancouver Island; power wiring, 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 150 Rob- 
son street, Vancouver; unit sub-sta- 
tions, Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., 
355 Burrard street; structural and re- 
inforcing steel, Dominion Bridge Co. 
Ltd., 275 West First avenue, Vancou- 
ver. 

Water tank, capacity 100,000 gal- 
lons, Horton Steel Works Ltd., Fort 
Erie, Ont.; turbines, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Wellsville, 
N.Y.; steam generating units, Foster 
Wheeler Co. Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 

Plans are being drawn by Stadler, 
Hurter & Co., consulting envineers, 
Montreal, and general contract is ex- 
pected to be ready by September 30. 


Seeking Safety Honors 


HuGuHeEsvit_e, N. J.— Employes of 
the Riegel Paper Corp. mill are eligible 
for the 1947-48 Grand Prize in safety 
in the paper industry. Recently award- 
ed first place honors among mills of 
similar size, Riegel employes here ex- 
tended their perfect safety record be- 
yond the period of the contest to score 
342,378 man hours without a lost time 
accident. The record covers 474 days, 
from March 18, 1947, to August 4, 
1948. 

The accident frequency rate at 
Hughesville was zero for the period of 
the latest National Safety Council con- 
test, from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 
1948. 


Kennedy Sales Conference 


SHELBYVILLE, Ind. — The Kennedy 
Car Liner & Bag Co., Inc., held a sales 
conference in the home office, Septem- 
ber 16-18, when sales policies and pro- 
gram were discussed and objectives set 
which are designed to result in an ex- 
pansion of the sales activities of the 
company. 


Sales representatives attendiny were: 
L. E. Schaeffer and W. J. Hal’, New 
York; W. J. McCollough, Cle: eland: 
B. G. Rich and W. S. Schrock, ! ‘etroit: 
S. J. Kenny, Chicago; G. O. ‘orenz, 
F. D. Scudder, J. J. Smith, F. T. Pence. 
Shelbyville; R. E. Thornburg «ho, on 
October 1 will be transferrii from 
Shelbyville to Chicago as assisti:it sales 
manager of that district; anc: F. A, 
Coffin, who will replace Mr. Th. rnburg 
as sales manager of the Keko }’roducts 
division, Shelbyville. 


W. Va. Veteran Retires 

Covincton, Va. — Carl J. Rumsey, 
83, one of the oldest employcs of the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper (o., both 
in years and service, was honored with 
a testimonial dinner by some 60 of his 
associates upon his recent retirement 
after 48 years of service as a machine 
tender with the firm. Toastmaster at 
the dinner was Paul B. Lacy, manager 
of the Covington mill. 


Tillman Joins St. Regis 

New York—St. Regis Paper Co., em- 
barking on large-scale production of its 
packaging system for the commercial 
shipping of oranges and grapefruit, has 
named Spurgeon Tillman to its sales 
staff. Mr. Tillman, for the past three 
years, has been sales manager of the 
Pasco Packing Co., Dade City, Fla, 
said to be the world’s largest processor 
of citrus. 


Elected Executive 
Vice-President 

Stevens Portnt, Wis.—George A. 
Whiting has been elected executive 
vice-president and A. J. Schierl secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager otf 
the Whiting-Plover Paper Co. Other 
officers are F. B. Whiting, president, 
and Thomas Leech, vice-president and 
sales manager. Directors are the off- 
cers and Thomas A. Moore. 


Lancaster Tenders 
Resignation 

Bertin, Conn.—Edward S. Lancas- 
ter has resigned as president of the 
American Paper Goods Co., that firm 
reported on September 14. The board 
of directors has delegated “the powers 
of the presidency” to William S. Bacon, 
chairman of the board and a former 
president, the statement said. 
Dam Breaks; Competitors 
Aid 

Granp Rapips, Minn. — The dam 
above the Blandin Mill broke through 
recently and pulpwood logs above tl 
“are now on their way to New Orleans 
via Old Miss, and carrying some of the 
grinders with them.” Nearby mills ot- 
fered machine time and pulp to Blandin 
in the emergency. 


Dam Repair Near 
Completion 

Watertown, N. Y.—Repair of the 
dam across Black River between the 
Brownville Board Co. and the Brown 
ville Paper Co., is expected to be com 
pleted soon. Mill operations have con- 
tinued at normal capacity during the 
repair program. 
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July Imports and Exports 


WasHINGTON — Newsprint imports 
into the United States declined to 724,- 
000,000 pounds in July from 750,000,000 
pounds in June, though above the 706,- 
000,000 pounds imported in July a year 
ago, the Department of Commerce re- 
ported this week. 

Imports in July were valued at $33,- 

100,000 compared with $34,800,000 in 
June. 
‘ Woodpulp imports amounted to 184,- 
(00 tons in July, compared with 213,000 
in June, valued respectively at $23,800,- 
00) and $26,700,000. In July 1947, im- 
ports amounted to 226,000 tons, valued 
at $23,900,000. Woodpulp exports were 
9606 short tons against 10,309. 

Exports of paper and paper manu- 
factures dropped to $9,600,000 in July 
from $9,900,000 in June, and $13,200,- 
00 in July, 1947. 


British Straw For 
Papermaking 

LonpoN—British farmers were ad- 
vised in a joint announcement by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Board of 
Trade, and the Ministry of Food that 
arrangements in effect for the purchase 
of straw for paper and board making 
will be continued for the period of Aug. 
1, 1948 to Feb. 28, 1949 through the 
Papermakers Stray Trading Co., the 
central buying agency for all mills. 
Contracts will be placed for straw pur- 
chases through recognized straw mer- 
chants or traders, who are required to 
widertake to pay the farmer full price. 
Price basis is 4 pound sterling per ton 
of first quality straw, free on rail at 
farmer’s nearest station, packed in 
compressed bales wire tied. Where 
wire is not available, compressed bales 
securely tied with stout string or twine 
will be accepted. 


More Sulfur Dioxide Output 


Washincton—Launching of large- 
scale production of sulfur by two Can- 
adian mining companies, which will 
make both crude and liquefied sulfur 
dioxide available for paper and chem- 
ical production, is covered in an un- 
oficial report to this country from Ot- 
tawa, 

Processes will utilize otherwise 
wasted pyrite ores. Expansion of out- 
put may develop a large exportable sur- 
plus, it was anticipated. A new plant 
and other facilities costing $5,000,000 
will require two years to complete, it 
Was stated. 


Masonite Offers 
Scholarships 


_Cuicaco—Directors of the Masonite 
Corp, have established five annual 
Competitiv. college scholarships, each 
Worth $75 a year, for children of em- 
Ployes in **s hardboard plant at Laurel, 
— as « memorial to William H. 
Mason, fonder of the company. 
Eugene Holland, president, in an- 
ine the board’s action, said a total 
.,“v Stuc nts will receive substantial 
aid each --ar after the program has 
en in e'-ct three years. 
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Jackson Succeeds Gilmour 

VANCoUuvER, B. C.—Thomas Jackson, 
vice-president of Pacific Mills Ltd., was 
elected vice-president of the B. C. 
branch of the Canadian Forestry Ass’n. 
at a recent meeting here. He succeeds 
John D. Gilmour, who has returned to 
Ontario to establish a forestry engin- 
eering practice at Toronto. 


New York Mills Featured 
Avsany, N. Y.—“Paper: Multi-Pur- 


pose Product” is the title of a feature 
article in the September issue of the 
Industrial Bulletin published by the 
New York State Department of Labor. 
The story deals with the 32 paper mills 
in the Albany district which employ 
some 10,000 persons. 


Sees Big Forest 
Products Future 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—‘‘Business Or- 
ganization for Effective Use of Forest 
Products” is the title of a feature ar- 
ticle by W. Arnold Hosmer in the Sep- 
tember Harvard Business Review. 


Rebuilding Boosts 
Production 


Boston—The No. 3 Machine at the 
plant of the Tileston & Hollingsworth 
Lo. at Hyde Park, wh’-h has been 
under repair for about five weeks and 
built completely over, is now accom- 
plishing ten percent greater production 
than previously. 


Lily-Tulip Sales Climh 


Boston — Sales of Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corp. for 1948 are showing an increase 
over last year and the company’s out- 
look is favorable, F. K. Doscher, vice- 
president, here to address the Sales 
Managers Club of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce said on September 18. 
Sales last year were $2.5 million. 


Robertson Outing 


MontviLLe, Conn. — The 13th sum- 
mer outing of the Robertson Paper 
Box Co. held at Camp Wakenah, Gard- 
ner Lake, September 11, attracted 400 
employes and friends. 


Costa Rican Market Grows 


San Jose, C. R—Increased Costa 
Rican literacy and. greater education 
programs are evident in the heightened 
demand for printing and writing pa- 
pers. Establishment of the University 
of Costa Rica in 1940 also the opening 
of numerous official and private schools 
since that date have been instrumental 
in awakening greater interest in read- 
ing throughout the country. Enact- 
ment of labor laws has caused a keener 
interest among the working classes in 
matters related to their trades, with the 
result that many periodicals on special- 
ized subjects, trades or professions are 
being published. This trend has created 
a demand for newsprint and printing 
papers, particularly the type required 
for magazines. 

Paper and paper product consump- 
tion in Costa Rica has shown a steady 
upward trend since the war’s end. 
Greatest increases are said to be in 
newsprint and bond printing papers, 
followed by toilet and other tissues, pa- 
perboard and laminated paper. New 
periodicals, including a leading daily al- 
ready enjoying wide circulation, plus 
a tendency to expand established pub- 
lications, account for increased con- 
sumption of newsprint. Printing paper 
in larger quantities is required as a re- 
sult of modernization of business 
methods which demand more complete 
records and forms. 

Better packing and presentation of 
merchandise has resulted in increased 
use of greaseproof paper and cello- 
phane, replacing cheaper grades of pa- 
per formerly acceptable to customers 
particularly in the meat, dairy, and 
other food-products industries. Ex- 
ports of domestic chocolates and other 
candies have created greater demand 
for suitable packing paper and boxes. 
Added consumption of cigarette paper, 
glassine paper and cellophane also have 


come with increased cigarette output. 
In the absence of domestic produc- 
tion, Costa Rica relies on imports of 
paper and paperboard to meet produc- 
tion needs. Leading importers and ex- 
porters’ representatives agree that the 
quality of U. S. paper products com- 
pares favorably with similar commod- 
ities from other countries. It is their 
opinion that the U. S. will continue 
to Jead in the market while current 
transportation and production difficul- 
ties prevail in European manufacturing 
centers. Scandinavian countries will 
attempt to regain their share of certain 
Costa Rican paper purchases by virtue 
of their long relations with local im- 
porters and offerings of lower quota- 
tions, it is anticipated, particularly on 
newsprint and wrapping papers. Other 
paper products such as printing papers, 
tissues, writing papers and paperboard 
will, it is believed, come from the U.S. 
Two grievances in connections with 
U. S. shipments have been expressed. 
First is careless packing which results 
in damage of 10 to 15 percent. Im- 
porters suggest adoption of the Euro- 
pean packing method consisting of two 
crate boards placed one on top and the 
other beneath the bale and fastened by 
means of iron clasps. Second complaint 
is the delay in dispatching orders, in 
some cases as long as tw years, with 
con sequent loss of prestige and repu- 
tation to the U. S. exporter. It is the 
opinion of Costa Rican importers that 
negligence is part of the explanation. 


There is nothing in Costa Rican laws 
which prevents the opening of branch 
sales offices, but it seems omer advis- 
able for prospective exporters to ap- 
point local representatives who enjoy 
the confidence of the trade and are 
familiar with Costa Rican business 
methods. 
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Ebasco to Build Indian Newsprint Mill 


New York — The National News- 
print & Paper Mills, Ltd., Bombay, 
India, will construct that country’s first 
newsprint mill, it was disclosed here on 
September 21 by Pran Nath Nair, man- 
aging director. Design and construc- 
tion of the $8,000,000 mill and power 
plant at Chandni, in Central India, will 
be directed by Ebasco Services, Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Electric 
Bond & Share Co. 

“Newsprint is vital to India’s new- 
found freedom for the publication of 
more and larger newspapers and other 
periodicals,” Mr. Nair said, and added 
that domestic manufacture of news- 
print will be an aid to conservation of 
dollar exchange. 

The new mill, expected to be in 
operation by the end of 1949, will have 
capacity of about 100 tons a day and 
is expected to meet most of the present 
import volume at a price about one- 
third the import price. Mr. Nair placed 
total demand at 90,000 tons a year. 

In addition to the newsprint mill, 
Mr. Nair disclosed, his company con- 
templates eventually building “the 
world’s largest” paper mill, where the 
output will include kraft, cigarette and 
other papers. 

The immediate development includes 
a mill costing about $5,000,000 and a 
steam electric generating plant to cost 
$3,000,000. Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Co. has been cooperating 
on the project. Total expenditures for 
the combined plant in the United States 
will be about $3,000,000, Mr. Nair said. 


Government Backs Project 


The project is being underwritten 
by the government of the Central prov- 
inces, which is buying the power plant. 
The sponsoring company has initially 
issued stock of $4,500,000 and total 
authorized stock of $15,000,000. While 
the government has underwritten the 
issue, it does not control the company 
and much of the stock has been pur- 
chased by individuals, Mr. Nair said. 

Site of the mill is on the Bombay- 
Delhi road, about 325 miles northeast 
of Bombay, in the center of 11,000 


Left to right: T. C. Westcott, A. P. Schnyder, F, C. Gardner and A, C. Harwick, staff mem- 


bers of Ebasco Services Inc., who will supervise construction of India's first newsprint mill, 


square miles of forest. Using deciduous 
trees for the first time in making news- 
print, the mill will process bamboo and 
salai trees. Research for the process 
was done at the Pulp and Paper Insti- 
tute of Canada. Both trees are fast 
growing; four years for bamboo and 


six to ten years for salai, and supplies 
available are great, Mr. Nair said. 

Experiments also are weil advanced 
on the use of the paper mulberry, a 
tree employed many years ago by the 
Chinese for paper making, which will 
be grown for the company’s use. 


By-Product Uses Pictured 


PorTLAND, Ore. — Speaking at the 
114th national meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society on September 
17, Dr. Irving A. Pearl of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., 
said: 

“The various wood-using industries 
have in their hands the raw materials 
for the production and the synthesis of 
a great number of pure organic chemi- 
cals useful in all walks of life. Many 
of these products are wasted at the 
present time, but fundamental research 
in these fields is uncovering new prod- 
ucts and novel uses for the by-products 
of the wood-using industries.” 

An “enormous” potential source of 
chemicals is the sulfite waste liquor of 
the sulfite pulp industry, Dr. Pearl told 


Pran Nath Nair right, 
managing director of 
National Newsprint & 
Paper Mills Ltd., with 
Mrs. Nair and T. C. 
Wescott, president of 
Ebasco Services Inc., 
discuss plans for con- 
struction of India's 
first newsprint mill. 


Oe een 


his audience, adding that conidendrin 
is a by-product of this industry which 
has attracted much interest and which 
can be isolated in relatively pure form 
by simple solvent extractions of west- 
ern hemlock sulfite waste liquor. 
“Although present in only low con- 
centration in the liquor, the average 
Pacific Northwest sulfite mill is sewer- 
ing several tons daily of an easily iso- 
latable, potentially valuable chemical 
compound use-potent antioxidant for 
fats and oil which would command a 
premium price,” Dr. Pearl asserted. 
The chief organic components of sul- 
phite waste liquor are lignin and sugar, 
he pointed out. Research has demon- 
strated that commercial production ot 
sugars for whisky fermentation by 
hydrolysis is feasible, he declared, add- 
ing that a plant was built and operated 
on a trial basis last year. - 
“The opinion has been expressed 
that, with some modification in the lay- 
out of the piping systems,” Dr. Pearl 
said, “the plant could operate efficiently 
and profitably under present market 
conditions for ethyl alcohol and that 
prices of the other carbohydrate 
sources, such as blackstrap molasses, 
would have to drop to values approach- 
ing those of the prewar depression to 
endanger the use of wood sugars for 
chemical production. bre 
“Sulfite mills are left with millions 
of tons of waste lignin each year, at 
at present this tremendous tonnage 
discharged into streams and water 
ways,” he said. 
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INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT CALCOTONE PASTES 


The new CaLcoToNE* PIGMENT PASTES 
are adapted to beater dyeing and produce 
shades of good fastness to light and 
bleeding. Being pigment dispersions, they 
develop full color rapidly in the beater. 
No grinding is necessary. 

Because of their extremely fine particle 
size and their compatibility with casein, 


Catco CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Heller & Merz Department 


New York ° Chicago 5 Boston 


September 9, 1948 


Paperboard hat boxes were sought-after luxuries back in 
the 19th Century, and the “box peddler” was a well-known 
figure on city streets. The boxes were handmade and 
many were sturdy enough to be used as traveling cases. 


starch, natural and synthetic latex, 
CALCOTONE PIGMENT PasTEs are suitable 
for surface coating, wall paper printing, 
and saturating work. 

Ask your Calco Representative for full 
information about Calco’s wide range of 
colors for paper. 

* Trademark 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Office of the Paper Trape JourNAL, 
Wednesday, September 29, 1948. 


Wood Pulp 

The critical situation which is said 
to have developed for Finland as a re- 
sult of the cut in Swedish and Norwe- 
gian woodpulp prices brought to New 
York on September 14, Finland’s Wal- 
ter Grasbeck, managing director of the 
Finnish Cellulose Ass’n. Since pulp is 
Finland’s principal export, a “drastic 
drop” in prices is reported to affect the 
entire economy. Announcement has 
now been made of the decision to meet 
competitive Scandinavian prices. 

Some local revisions of domestic and 
Canadian fourth-quarter prices have 
been made known, others seem likely. 
Latest reports bring southern kraft 
prices to $110.00 and $115.00; northern 
to $125.00 upwards, varying with 
grades. A price of $112.50 on southern 
bag with freight paid, shows a cut of 
$17.50 per ton. Complete scale is not 
yet obtainable. Canadian sources com- 
pare quality of Canadian kraft with 
Scandinavian grades and stress ship- 
ping costs, saying that “Swedish un- 
bleached kraft pulp is considered of 
better grade than some of the lower 
Canadian grades, but comparable 
Canadian unbleached kraft is still un- 
obtainable generally at lower prices 
when freight is taken into considera- 
tion. Swedish prices are quoted on dock 
Atlantic seaboard, whereas Canadian 
pulp is quoted delivered. The freight 
feature adds as much as $10 a ton to 
Swedish quotations. 

A noticeable softening of supply of 
soda pulp is reported. Price is said to 
be maintained at $130.00 to $135.00. 

Summarizing data obtainable from 
the OIT, the AP&PA reports total im- 
ports of wood pulp for January to 
August, 1948-1947, as follows: 


Short Tons 


1948 
1,077,723 
5,224 
1,054 


1,084,001 


Canada 
Newfoundland & Labrador 
Mexico 


319,457 
152,545 


471,183 
1,565,184 
Book Paper 

Glossy Coateds show 50 cents per 

hundredweight advance in prices of 

some brands with other advances an- 

ticipated. Supply is improved as a 

result of eased demand. Quality con- 

tinues to improve. Demand for process- 

coated papers shows progressive 
increase. 


1,547,022 


Newsprint 
Statistics released by the NSB for 
August show Canadian production at 
389,148 tons, U.S. at 72,571 tons, New- 
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foundland at 33,110, making total North 
American production for August, 1948 
494,829 tons. This compares with 480,- 
321 in August of 1947 and tops any 
August on record. Shipments for Can- 
ada were 396,049, the U.S. 71,966, New- 
foundland 26,274 tons, totaling 494,289 
for August 1948, as compared with 
487,568 for 1947’s August. 

Canadian production showed an in- 
crease of 3.1 percent, U.S. output 
dropped 1.1 percent, Newfoundland lost 
0.6 per cent. Net continental increase 
was 82,784 tons or 2.2 percent more 
than 1947’s period, also greater than in 
any preceding period. 

Stocks on August 31, 1948 were 
88,450 tons at Canadian mills, 8,602 
tons at U.S., 59;110 at Newfoundland 
mills, a combined total of 156,162 tons. 
This compares with 155,622 tons on 
July 31, 1948 and 156,576, August 31, 
1947. 

Newsprint stocks on hand and in 
transit at the end of August were 45 
days supply for the average of all daily 
newspapers reporting to the ANPA, 
representing an increase of one day’s 
supply over July’s total. Daily news- 
papers reporting to the ANPA con- 
sumed 314,045 tons in August, com- 
pared with 281,102 tons in August, 
1947 and 257,303 in August, 1946. Total 
estimated newsprint consumption in the 
U.S. for August, 1948 is reported at 
410,516 tons, which includes all kinds 
of uses of newsprint. For the first 
eight months of 1948, this was esti- 
mated at 3,350,307 tons. During the 
period, reporting newspapers used 
2,562,985 tons, an increase of 13.1 over 
1947 and 28.7 over 1946. 


British newsprint took another re- 
duction in price effective September 6, 
the second drop in the price of home- 
produced newsprint within two months. 
Latest reduction brings the price to 43 
pounds, 15 shillings sterling per ton. 


Addressing the Institute of Journal- 
ists conference in Edinburgh on Sep- 
tember -15, Editor J. Murray Watson 
of The Scotsman and president of the 
Institute, said that the British Govern- 
ment’s plan for a press council with 
statutory powers and public represen- 
tation in its membership might become 
the entering wedge for state control 
over newspapers. “This,” Mr. Watson 
said, “would be strenuously opposed by 
the journalistic profession as a whole 
and, in my opinion, in opposing it they 
would be acting in the public interest. 
No government could be safely en- 
trusted with such powers,” he added. 
Members of the Institute called on the 
Government to permit the use of more 
newsprint to increase the size of news- 
papers. W. L. Andrews, editor of the 
Yorkshire Post moved the resolution 
saying that “there is a danger that the 
wartime paper famine might be con- 
tinued by deliberate government policy 
in ruthless disregard of public needs.” 

The Bowater Corp. subsidiary, 
Edward Lloyd, Ltd., Sittingbourne, an- 
nounced that a newsprint machine 
which had been shut down as a result 
of the newsprint situation will resume 


production on October 4. 7 ))js 
mean that four of the five m: 
Kemsley will then be operati: +. “The 
improved state of affairs” s:+ted the 
company, “is due partly to an increase 
in the manufacturing quota «/ news. 
print in this country and par‘ly to the 
contract which has been secur by the 
Bowater Paper Corporation for the 
export of newsprint to the |.S., the 
papermaking raw materials or which 
have been supplied by the S. pub- 
lisher free of dollar costs to «is coun- 
try.” The Board of Trade has ‘nereased 
the home quota from 35 percent to 40) 
percent of the prewar tonnages as of 
September 6, 1948, the announcement 
said. 


3 will 
ines at 


India’s first newsprint mill is expect- 
ed to be in operation before the end of 
1949, according to announcement of 
Managing Director Pran Nath Nair of 
the National Newsprint and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., made in New York last 
week. The mills, with affiliated power 
plant, will cost $8,000,000 and will proc- 
ess newspaper from bamboo and de- 
ciduous salai trees. Contract has been 
signed with Ebasco Services, Ine. 
engineering subsidiary of Electric Bond 
& Share Company, for design and su- 
pervision of construction, it was stated. 


Indexes 

Index of general business activity for 
the week ended September 18 inclined 
to 147.1 from 145.6 in the preceding 
week, compared with 141.4 in the cor- 
responding week of 1947. 

Index of paperboard production 
sloped to 175.8 from 166.1 in the pre- 
ceding week, compared with 165.9 in 
the corresponding week of 1947. 

Comparative ratios of U.S. paper 
and paperboard production to mill ca- 
pacity as reported by AP&PA are 
shown below: 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
18 11 20 «3h 
1948 1948 1947 1946 1947 
**97.5 $77.4 107.0 105.8 94.3 


Paperboard 97.0 76.0 101.0 100.0 93.0 


** Indicates 1948 volume of 175,307 tons com 
pared with 169,577 tons in the corresponding 
week of 1947. t Revised figure. 


Paperboard Production (Tons) 
Sept. Sept Sept. 
18 11 
1948 1948 
192,334 144,41( 
173,044 162,353 
386,808 410,240 


Production 
New Orders .... 
Unfilled Orders . 


440,769 


Percent of Activity, Current .........+60++97% 
Percent of Activity, Year to Date . wee ee DOR 


British Pulp Imports 


Lonpon — Chemical wood pulp mm 
ports for the period of January to Av 
gust, 1948 inclusive totaled 539,915 tons 
against 402,253 tons in the same period 
of 1947, an increase of 34 percent. Im- 
ports of mechanical pulp wer« reported 
at 207,863 tons compared with 177,303 
tons for 1947’s period, a gain of 1 
percent. 
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For something NEW 
in paper coatings -try 


Du Pont f) MHF 


Blend it with other adhesive materials 
... try it as a modifier and extender 


Here is a water-soluble resin with interesting proper- 
ties for paper coating compounds. Du Pont DMHF 
has a low viscosity. It can be readily blended with a 
number of water-dispersible adhesives commonly 
used in the paper industry. Aqueous solutions of 
DMHF are compatible with solutions of various 
starches and dextrins, proteins such as casein, glue 
and zein, and synthetic resins such as *Elvanol” 
polyvinyl alcohol, polymethacrylic acid, sodium car- 
boxymethyl cellulose (Du Pont Sodium CMC) and 
“Elvacet” polyvinyl acetate. In formulating paper 
coatings, try Du Pont DMHF as a modifying agent 
and extender for these materials. For certain appli- 
cations where films or coatings of increased water- 
resistance are desired, DMHF can be partially in- 
solubilized by reaction with ammonia, hexamethy- 
lene tetramine, ethylene diamine, resorcinol, phenol 
and urea. 


DMHF is now available in commercial quantities and at a new 
low price! Clip the coupon today for a sampte and copy of re- 
cently revised technical bulletin which gives much additional in- 
formation. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochemi- 
cals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Tune in to Du Pont “‘Cavalcade of America,”” Monday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 


DU PONT ELECTROCHEMICALS 


Field Research Section 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Septembe 30, 1948 


DIMETHYL HYDANTOIN-FORMALDEHYDE RESIN 


ove PROPERTIES OF DMHF ..... 


Color . . . « « «+ Colorless to light yellow 
Odor .. . . . Odorless or faint caramel-like 


Perm . . Brittle lumps 


Average Molecular Weight . . 240-300 
Initial Softening Point . 60°C. (140°F.), minimum 
Demlvwvegee 2. «1 ce 6 et ee we 


Free Formaldehyde . . . Approx. 0.3% by analysis by hy- 
droxylamine hydrochloride method in aqueous solution. 


Hygroscopicity .. . Absorbs 4-5% moisture in three hours 
when powdered and exposed to air at 26°C. and 96% relative 
humidity. 


Solubility in Water . . . Dissolves readily in cold and hot 
water. Solutions are of low viscosity even at high solids 
content. 


pH of 10% Aqueous Solution . . . 4.5-7.0. The pH can be 
adjusted with hydrochloric and sulfuric acids and sodium hy- 
droxide to any point in the range of 0.5-10 without pre- 
cipitation. 

Solubility in other Solvents . . . Soluble in methanol, ethy! 
acetate, methyl ethyl ketone, chloroform, methylene chloride, 
and hot glycerol. Insoluble in benzene, xylene, petroleum 
ether, diethyl ether, trichloroethylene, and carbon tetra- 
chloride. 


Plasticizers . . . Solutions of DMHF containing 5-10% gly- 
cerol, 10% triethylene glycol, 10% ethanol formamide, 15% 
acetamide, 15% urethane, 15% glycerol monoglycolate, 10- 
20% “Carbowax” compound 1500, or 10-20% methoxy 
polyethylene glycol 750, based on the resin, deposit non- 
brittle films on drying that are relatively free from tackiness. 
Larger quantities of these softeners give tacky compositions. 
Mixtures of approximately equal parts ““Carbowax” com- 
pound PF-45 and DMHF give hazy films which are softened 
without being tacky and are superior in film strength to either 
component alone. 


CLIP THY 
E. I. du Pont de 


Electrochemical 
ectr S Departm 
Wilmington 98, Delawane = 


Name 


is COUPON TODAY! 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 





Imports 


Week Ended September 25 





NEW YORK 


Newsprint 


Madden Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Mormacpenn, 
Kotka, 1771 rolls. 

Gilman Paper Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 147 
rolls. 

News Syndicate Co., Molda, Rouen, 225 rolls. 

Intercontinental Commercial Paper Corp., J. 
Maersk, Rouen, 1124 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., G.D.D., Donnacona, 341 rolls. 

News Syndicate Co., Ethel Tombs, Gatineau, 275 


rolls. 
R. A. Olsen, Donpaco, Donnacona, 363 rolls. 


News Syndicate Co., Colabee, Baie Comeau, 7486 
rolls, 

Inte ‘continental Commercial Paper Corp., Nor- 
walk Victory, Antwerp, 213 rolls. 

Elmira Star Gazette, Norwalk Victory, Antwerp, 
213 rolls. 

N. Y. Sun, Tudor Prince, Cornerbrook, 1017 rolls. 

Gilman Paper Co., Tudor Prince, Cornerbrook, 
184 rolls. 

Clinton Paper Corp., Tudor Prince, Cornerbrook, 
813 rolls. 

N. Y. World Telegram, Tudor Prince, Corner- 
brook, 790 rolls. 


Raw Paper 
Agency Paper Co., Topa Topa, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


Parchment Paper 


George Lippelgoes, Norwalk Victory, Antwerp, 2 
cs. 
H. Reich, Norwalk Victory, Antwerp, 1 cs. 


Surface Coated Paper 


Gevaert Co. of America, Norwalk Victory, Ant- 
werp, 4 cs. 


Wrapping Paper 
Jay Madden Corp., 
131 rolls. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 
burg, 79 bls., 98 rolls. 


Colored Paper 


J. W. Hampton, Jr. & Co., Kahenge, Antwerp, 
8 cs., 1 ble., 1 pkge. 


Mormacpenn, Helsingfors, 


Stockholm, Gothen- 


Drawing Paper 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Ranger, 
London, 1 cs. 

J. E. Bernard & Co., American Ranger, London, 
1 cs. 

Stevens Nelson Paper Corp., American Ranger, 
London, 3 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Hillcrest Park, Lon- 
don, 5 cs. 


Filter Paper 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Ranges, 
London, 11 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Hillcrest 
London, 33 cs. 


Park, 


Wallpaper 
F. H. Kaysing (Chicago), 
London, 582 ctns. 
Hudson Shipping Co., American Ranger, London, 
8 cs. 


American Ranger, 


Photo Paper 


American Express Co., American Ranger, Lon- 
don, 100 drums (base). 

American Express Co., Hillcrest Park, London, 
123 drums (base). : 
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Abrasive Paper 


Durex Abrasives Corp., Marseilles, Naples, 15 
bls. 


Emery Paper 
( ), American Scientist, Havre, 3 cs. 


Meadows Wye & Co., American Scientist, Havre, 
2 cs. 


Cardboard Boxes 


Knickerbocker Carriers, N. 
dam, 744 bdls. 


Amsterdam, Rotter- 


Writing Paper 


American Express Co., American Scientist, Havre, 
2 cs. 


Tissue Paper 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American Traveler, 
Liverpool, 2 cs. (gauze stereotype). 
Litho Paper 
Arnhold & Co., Staghound, Hong Kong, 5 cs. 


Uncoated Paper 
F. C. Strype, Averdyk, Rotterdam, 30 cs. 





U. S. IMPORTS 
WOODPULP 


Preliminary Figures, Aug. 1948 
Country of Short 
Origin Tons 
Mechanically Ground 
Canada 21,801 
. { Newfvundioad ‘ 11 
| Finland ion eeee 


23,264 


Screenings ......... Canada .. .... 426 
I 5.6 Sos 0c ae * No transactions 


Chemical 


Unbleached ........ 


CNR 3 soaced 
Sulphate, Unbleached}Sweden ....... 
| Finland Sagas 


Screenings ......... Canada 

Sulphite, Bleached, 
Rayon & Spec. 
Chem. Grades 


Canada 
-’ Newfoundland 
Sweden ....... 


1,973 
2,742 


23,525 
19,296 
3,078 
coeees 542 
22,916 
11,059 
9,555 
7,136 


27,750 


18,616 
5,053 


_— 
Unbleached} Sweden ....... 
| Fin'and ee 


Sulphite, 


Sulphate, Bleached __sCanada 
[Sweden ....... 

23,669 
Soda, Bleached 


Unbleached ....... 2,255 


f cackad 131,206 
Totals: {Sweden ....... 31,142 
| Finland ....... 15,472 
| Newfoundland 1,984 


179,804 


—s,- 
* Being investigated. 


: 


Miscellaneous Pape: 


G, S. Wise, Inc., Stockholm, Gothenbur.x, 1 ¢s, 
J. E. Bernard & Co., Stockholm, Goth: burg, 79 
rolls. 


Rags, Bagging, Ete. 

Tradesmans National Bank, Taybank, 
49 bls. old cotton rags. 

A. de Vries Trading Corp., Norwa! 
73 bls. scrap bagging. 

J. Eisenberg & Son, Agwidale, Hav: 
cotton waste. 

Apex Smelting Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
4 bls. paperwaste. 

Chase National Bank, American Tra 
chester, 7 bls. wool rags. 

Midwest Waste Material Co., Vibek 
Antwerp, 85 bls. scrap bagging, 5 
waste. 


Williamson Northrup Co., Mormacisle, Santos, 
45 bls. cotton waste. 


Kauders Steuber Co., Dimitri Donskov, Lenin. 
grad, 3288 bls. cotton waste, 4302 bls. cotton 
linters. 

Tradesmans National Bank, Dimitri 
Leningrad, 472 bls. cotton waste. 
Amtorg Trading Corp., Dimitri Donskov, Lenin- 

grad, 186 bls. cotton waste. 

Midwest Waste Material Co., J, Maersk, Ant- 
werp, 26 bls. cotton tares, 28 bls. scrap bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., J. Maersk, Antwerp, 85 
bls. jute bagging. 

Irving Trust Co., J. Maersk, Antwerp, 59 bls, 
bagging. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Hillcrest Park, Lon- 
don, 7 bls. rags. 

), Hillcrest Park, London, 49 bls. canvas 
cuttings. 

Cecil Kutz, Staghound, Shanghai, 200 bls. cotton 
waste. 

New England Waste Co., Staghound, Shanghai, 
. 200 bls. cotton waste. 

Chase National Bank, American Builder, Man- 
chester, 10 bls. wool rags, 371 bls. jutewaste. 

Leigh Textile Co., American Builder, Manchester, 
21 bls. cotton waste. 


ort Said, 
Victory, 


, 37 dls, 


eler, Man- 


Maersk, 
bls. jute 


Donskov, 


Casein 


P. A. Dunkel, Rio Juramento, Buenos Aires, 500 
bags, 55115 Ibs. 

American Cyanamid Co., Rio Juramento, Buenos 
Aires, 725 bags, 79980 Ibs. 

The Borden Co. Chemical Division, Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, 1000 bags (ground lactic). 
American Cyanamid Co., Argentina, Buenos 

Aires, 500 bags. 
The Borden Co. Chemical Division, Mormacisle, 
Buenos Aires, 300 bags (unground lactic). 


Gluestock, Ete. 


John Gorvers, Santa Luisa, Puna, 57 bls. glue: 
stock. 

Transatlantic Animal Byproducts Corp., J. Maersk, 
Antwerp, 200 bags boneglue. 


Milligan & Higgins, Staghound, Iloilo, 102 bls. 
hide-cuttings. 


BOSTON 


States Commercial Co., Norwalk Victory, Ant 
werp, 18 bls. wool thread waste. 

Argo Wool Corp., Norwalk Victory, Antwerp, 
15 bls. wool rags. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Madden Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Mormacpent, 
Helsingfors, 570 rolls newsprint. 


BALTIMORE 


J. S. Connor, American Ranger, Lon‘! 
printing paper. 


NORFOLK 


Dixie Jute Bagging Corp., American 
Liverpool, 34 bls. bagging waste. 


Traveler, 


Paper TRADE |OURNAL 


Standarc 
Rolls, 
Sheets 


Kraft—j 
Deld. 
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Prices 


NEW YORK 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
Sundand News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract 
Sheets 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Deld. 40 Ib. base wet. 

Superstandard Wrapping 

No. 1 Wrapping 

Standard rapping Rolls 

Standard Wrapping Sheets 

Standard Bag 


Tissues—Ver Keam 24x36 (480) 11 Ibs. Zone 1. 
Wh. No. | Frd. 31.84, $2.00 
Wh. No |! M. G. 1.94/ 2.00 
Wh. No. 1% .. jad 

Wh. Nw 2. 

Kraft Anti- ‘Yar 

Kraft Unbl. .. 

Shred. Wh. No. < per Bi. wésacda 13%/ 18 


Tulei—Per Case of 10U rolls—1 M Sheets. 
Unbleached $7.50/$10.00 
Bleached 8.75/ 10.00 
re Towels—Per Case of 3750—Zone 

Jr. M’tif’'d 944x9% 

Br. Sr. M’tif’d 10x12 
Br. : M’tiff'd 94x9% 
Br. Jr. Sgl. feld 10x10% 
Manila—per cwt.—C-1 f.a. 

No. 1 Jute Tag 

Reg. Inte Manila 

No. 1 Manila Wrapping 

2 lb. Manila 


Boards, 2 ton— 

Filled N 

Plain Chip 

Bichd. Mia. L-d. Chip* 

White Pat. coated* 

Kraft Liners 42 Ib. 

Kraft Corr. .009 

Binders Boards . 

*Base Prices pee 10 tons. Less than 10 tons 
but over 3 tons, add $2.50; three toms or less, 
add $5; regular 35-39 basis, add $5; basis 40-49, 


ait $2.50; basis 91-100, add $2.50; basis 101-120, 


+ $96.00/100.00 
111.00/ — 
Zone A 


$14.50/  — 
13.25/$15.50 
9.75 


15/ — 
10.75/ 11.25 


The following prices are sogrenentative of dis- 
i 


tributors’ resale prices, all deliveries in Zone 1: 
Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 


White, 16 lb. 

Bonds, per cwt. 
. Carton 4 C’t’n 
100% Rag Ext. No. 1 .... $59. 00 $54.55 
100% Re q 48.30 
7 38.30 
30.70 
27.45 


Ledgers, per cwt. 


100% Rag Ext. No. 1 .... $57.00 $52.65 
me Rag + ; $ a4 
38.30 
30.70 
27.45 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, 16 lbs. 
wan per cwt. 
$19.25 
18.30 
17.55 


$19.65 
5 18.75 
18.10 


White Book, per cwt.— 
Coated 


Uncoated 
| ae que _ (Watermarked) ee 


Wood Pulp 

Third Quarter 

Domestic mill 

Varying freight allowances. 
Groundwo. 
Unbleache 


Bleached S S ulphite 


September 30, 1948 


contract prices delivered with 


Per Short ADT 
i Seay $61. 00 


128. 00/ 135. 00 


Bleached Soda -- 130.00/ — 

Bleached Sulphate - 175.00/ 185.00 
Unbleached Sulphate Northern... 125.00/ 155.00 
Unbleached Sulphate Southern... 130.00/ 145.00 


Canadian Quotations 


Prices delivered with varying freight allowances 
unless otherwise specified: 
Per Short ADT 


$160.00/$185.00 
125.00/ 150.00 
125.00/ 126.00 
125.00/ 135.00 


Bleached Sulphate 

Unbleached Sulphate 

Unbleached Sulphite 

Bleached Sulphite ‘ 

Glassine Unbleached Sulphite 
(no freight allowance) \ — 

Bleached Soda 

Groundwood 

Sideruns Pulping News 

Hardwood and Specialty Grades. 


85.00 
90.00 
Nominal 


Swedish Quotations 
On dock, Atlantic Ports 
Bleached Kraft $185.00/ 
Bleached Sulphite 
Unbleached Sulphite 
Unbleached Kraft 


Finnish Quotations 
On dock, Atlantic Ports 
Per Short ADT 
Bleached Sulphite .. +o — 
Unbleached Sulphite 155.00/ 157.50 
Unbleached Sulphate 147.50/. — 


Norwegian Quotations 
On dock, Atlantic Ports 
Per Short ADT 


Bleached Sulphite $165.00/$185.00 


New Domestic Cotton Cuttings 
(F.o.b. Ship. Pt. Plus Dealer’s Commission) 
White Shirt $11.00/ $11.50 
Unbleached Muslin 11.50/ 12.00 

Light Silesias 9.00/ 

White Back Blue Overalls 9.00/ 

Blue Overalls 
Fancy Shirt .. 
Light Percales 
Light Prints 

No. 1 Washables 
Bleachable Khaki 
Unbleachable Khaki 
Cottonades 


6.00/ 
5.50/ 


Old Domestic Cotton Rags 
(F.o.b. Ship. Pt. Plus Dealer’s Commission) 


Per 100 lbs. 

1 Whites, Repacked . $5.50/ $6.00 

Yo. 1 Whites Miscellaneous .... 4.50/ 5.00 
2 Whites Repacked 330/ . 323 

2 Whites Miscellaneous 3.00/ 3.50 
Blue Overalls 3.75/ 4.00 
Thirds and Blues Repacked 3.25/ 3.50 
No. 1 Roofing Rags......... 1.60/ 
No. 2 Roofing Rags. 1.50/ 
No. 3 Jute Bagging. 1.40/ 
No. 4 Brussels & hrd. bek’d crpts. 1.40/ 
No. 5A Roofing Rags 1.40/ 


me 
Nat 
°o 


bet bt tt 
ininind > 
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New Foreign Cotton Cuttings 
(Prices to Mill, F.o.b. Dock, N. Y.) 

Per 100 Ibs. 
New Dark Cuttings $5.75 
New Mixed Cuttings 2 6.50 
Light Silesias 9.50 
Light Flannelettes 9.50 
New White Cuttings 13.00 
New Unbleached Cuttings 13.00 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings 7.00 
Light Prints ... 8.09 
Bleachable Khaki, No. 7.50 
Unbl. Khaki, No. 1... 6.75 


© 
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wn 
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Old Foreign Rags 
(Prices to Mill, F.o.b. Dock, N. Y.) 


Per 100 Ibs. 

$8.00/ $10.00 
7.00/ 8.00 
6.00/ 6.50 
4.00/ 4.50 
6.50/ 7.00 
4.50/ 5.00 


White Cottons 
White Cottons 
White Cottons 
White Cottons 
a Light Prints 
Old Light Prints 
Med. Light Prints 4.00/ 4.50 
Dutch Blue Cottons 5.25/ 
Checks and Blues .. 4.00/ 
Linsey Garments 2.30/ 
Dark Cottons, European 2.20/ 
Dark Cottons, Egyptian .20/ 
Old Shopperies -10/ 
New Shopperies -15/ 


uw 
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Quotations indicate trends in an open market. At the moment they can be of little more value. 
While some volume business still is done under contract at the figures shown, fluctuations are too 
varied and frequent to permit prices to be interpreted as representing a wholly stabilized market. 


Bagging 
(Prices to Mill, f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Per luw th- 
, Foreign Gunny, No. 1 ........ coos QFae/ % 50 
Domestic Gunny, No. 1 7.25/ 7.50 
Heavy Wool Tares 6.50/ 
No. 1 Scrap Baggings ......-. eee. 6.00/ 
Roofing Bagging 1.50/ 
Foreign Manila Rope ... 6.00/ 
Domestic Manila Rope .. 6.25/ 
Jute Strings 5.00/ 
No. 1 Sisal Strings 
Mixed Strings 


Waste Paper 


Base Prices to Mills for Average Packings 
F.o.b. New York, Baled 
(Per Ton) 


No. 1 Hard White Envelope Cuts 120.00/ 130.00 
No. 1 Hd. Wh. Shavings, unruled 110.00/ 120.00 
Super Soft White Shavings .... 110.00/ 115.00 
No. 1 Soft White Shavings I 100.00 
vo. 1 Fly Leaf Shavings iy — 
No. 1 Gd’wd Fly Leaf Shavings — 
No. 1 Heavy Books & agents 21.00 
Mixed Beoks 15.00 
No. 1 White Ledger 75.00 
Col. Ledger 50.00 
Manila Tab. Cards 85.00 
New Manila Envelope Cuttings . 100.00 
Extra Manilas 30.09 
Mxd. Kraft, Bag Cuttings 70.00 
Kraft Envelope Cutings 90.00 
Triple Sorted, No. 1 Brown Soft 

raft ’ 45.00 
New Kraft Corrugated Cuttings . . 45.00 
No. 1 Assorted Old Kraft 45.00 
New Jute Corrugated Cuttings .. 
Old Corrugated 
No. 1 News 
No. 1 Mixed Papers 
Box Board Cuttings 
White Blank News 
Overissue . News 
Mill Wrappers .... wand 
Used Kraft Bags ......... 


65.00/ 
16.00/ 
14.00/ 
40.00/ 


Twines 


All Prices Nominal, F.o.b. Mill 
(Soft Fiber) 

Coarse Polished—India 
Fine Polished India 
Unpolished—Paper Makers 

Tube Rope 

Wrapping 

Cotton 
Polished Cotton 


Mex 
Manila (Reprocessed) 

‘American Hemp) 
Polished Hemp 46%4/ 
Unpolished as ff 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F.o.b. Eastern Shipping Puint) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 10%/ «11 
New White No. 2 ea 
Light Silesias 07%/ 0 
Black Silesias, soft -06 y 
New Unbleached 10%/ 
Washable Prints ere! 
Washable No. 1 
Blue Overall ou) 
Cottons—According to grade— 
Washable Shredding .03 / .0: 
Fancy Percales -. .063%4/ .07% 
New Black Soft nominal 
Khaki Cuttings— 
Unbleachable Cotton Cuttings... .05%4/ .06% 
Bleachable Cotton Cuttings ... .06%/ .07 
Men’s Corduroy d .06 
Ladies’ Corduroy 05 / 05% 
Cottonades 05%/ .06 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F.o.b. Eastern Shipping Ties 
White No. 1—Repacked 50 
Mixed White 
White No. 2—Repacked 
Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellar.eous 
Repacked 
Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 
Domestic No. 
Domestic No. 2 .... 
Roofing Bagging 
Old Manila Rope 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Bagging 


(F.o.b. Eastern Shipping Point) 
Gunny No. 1— 


SND nanos Kusanacean ves nominal 

DEN esac se) xcs oney $5.50 / 6.00 
~ ge Bright— 

isa _ ee 04%/ .05 

No. 2 Clean Bright— ' 

OER os oes os veiw cccw cu 03%4/ .04 
NE Sno a ain cies csv 02%/ .03 

crap— 

NON INE a pie cian dike rae % ay ooec, Se TE 

PO OY cask cemvaendecn sidan, OS 3.00 


Old Papers 
F.o.b. Phila. Mill Prices, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White Envelope Cuts, 


Re hes eh cins ss ch eceite 100.00/$115.00 
No. 1 Hard White Shavings, a . 

NL San Sie toning: he sek 100.00/  — 
Soft White Shavings .......... 80.00 ~~ 
White Blank News ............ 65.00/ 70.00 
Soft White Shavings, One Cut / 80.00 
No. 1 White Ledger .......... 65.00/ 70.00 
No. 1 Heavy Books & Magazines 20.00/ 22.00 
Overissue Magazines .. ....... nominal 
New Manila Envelope Cuttings . 75.00/ — 
No. 1 Assorted Old Kraft ...... 35.00/ 40.00 
No. 1 Mixed Paper ........ 7.00/ 8.00 
Box Roard Cuttings ............ 8.00/ 10.00 
Kraft Corrugated Cuttings ...... 75.00/ 80.00 
ct. Eanes 14.00/ 16.00 
CSUOEMONER TUOWS . oc ccc civcncs 13.00/ 15.00 
Pi BOE op sew cnanes 10.00/ 12.00 

BOSTON 
Old Papers 
F.o.b. Boston, Mill Prices, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White Shavings, un- : 

URDU” inven as <p ae eeceues ss aol $6.25 /$6.75 
No. 1 Hard White Shavings, ruled 6.00 / 6.50 
Soft White Shavings, Misc. .... 6.00 / 6.25 
No. 1 Fly Leaf Shavings ....... —_ {/ — 
No. 2 Fly Leaf Shavings ....... 4.25 / — 
No. 1 Grdwd. Fly Leaf Shvgs. .. 1.75 / 2.0C€ 
No. 2 Groundwood Fly Leaf 

NUNN Toss Dis obs: 6-08 cod 4 ee ie = 
Mixed Colored Shavings ....... 2.00 / 2.25 
New Manila Envy. Cuts, one cut .. 4.50 / 4.75 
Hard White Envelope Cuts, one 

WUE) 625 Senha en 6ebnnsh onsen ens 00 / — 
Triple S’ted No. 1 Br. Soft Kraft 3.75 / 4.00 
Mixed Kraft Env. & Bag Cuttings 4.00 / 4.25 
Kraft Envelope Cuttings ........ 540 / 5.50 
No. 1 Heavy Books & Magazines 1.75 / — 
New Manila Env. Cutt’gs, one cut 2.35 / — 
New Manila Envelope Cuttings . 4.00 / 4.25 
White Tabulating Cards ........ 5.00 / — 
Groundwood Tabulating Cards .. 1.50 / 1.75 
White Blank News ............. 2.25 / 2.50 
No. 1 Assorted Old Kraft ...... 3.50 / 4.00 
No. SPE POPE. oo occ - 47%/ — 
Overissue News .......... 90 / 1.00 
NI RS ehvuiaccis c5.a00k% oe / Se 
Box Board Cuttings ............ 60 / .70 
New Corrugated Cuttings, Kraft. 2.75 / 3.00 
Old Kraft Corrugated Containers 2.00 / 2.25 
Old Corrugated Containers ...... — / 1.10 
Jute Corrugated Cuttings ....... 1074%4/ — 
MO WENN. co usenusicwcws oe 2.00 / 2.25 

Bagging 

. (F.o.b. Boston) 
Gunny Bagging— 

CE ces Che hintnG saewwaeee (nominal) 

oS 554 ba cwtebe cous J —_ 
Sn ee OEE oo sicu axa ceecewe 6.25 / — 
BAUME AFINRS 2... cece cece --. 150 / — 
Transmission Rope— 

CN exo \aca ae sraine< 6 sn nies nominal 

I ea a 6 is aah eu oc 3.00 / 3.50 
Manila Rope— 

OFS yee nominal 

Domestic tithe ws wane be hie 6.25 / — 
Jute Carpet Threads .......... 609 / — 
Bleachery Burlap .............. — / 8.00 
Scrap Burlap— 

OE ee 6.50 6.75 

NN, sa. 2c. sla acd ne Sek mae 6.50 / 6.75 

South America .......... <sv ae 6.75 
Wool Tares 

RS has nie op Siig ei eeu 98 00400 7.50 _- 

Domestic ....... Baidnale sedan Cue — 
Austr. Wool Pouches .......... 7.50 / = 
New Zealand Weol Pouches .... 5.00 / — 
New Burlap Cuttings ........... 7.00 / — 
Heavy Bahng Bagging ......... 7.00 / 7.50 
Paper Mill Bagging ............ — / 5.00 
No. 1 Roofing Bagging ......... 1.75 / — 
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Domestic Rags (New) 


(F.o.b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


OW EASE FEMS . 5 cc ccese 07%4/ — 
Fancy Percales ...0..... cooee O8 / = 
a Se eee ll / 11% 
New Light Flannelettes ....... 08 / .08% 
Canton Flannels, Bleached ...... aes ae 
Underwear Cutters, Bleached ... .11%/ — 
Underwear Cutters, Unbleached . .11 / .12 
PEERS TIOGA Goce S0ea Sons anne 08 / .08% 
New Black Silesias ............ 04%4/ — 
Red Cotton Cuttings ............ 05%4/ — 
ER ree ee — / .08% 
Okt TIUNMONOG 54 csi css eens 7) AZ 
SR UNS ans ws. wa.s d0iee pels .08 / .08% 
a Se sie es Lae eh eb vers: eeeees 06 / — 
SN atts = ih iare leis ae. Sa Oe 06 / — 
Khaki Cuttings ........... : 07% 
enh Ws-e aba ee does 4 
Men’s Corduroy .......... 


PL SOIR, Sins acco cic eens enea 
B. V. D. Cuttings 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F.o.b. Boston) 





White No. 1— 


NE 5 én cana oe 58:8 ..- S00 7.3.50 

Pr ore 4.50 / 5.00 
White No. 2— 

POONER bis idcss.ccisscs aes f — 
Twos and Blues, Repacked ... .. 2.75 / — 
ee rrr 4.00 / 4.50 
Thirds and Blues, Repacked .... 2.20 / — 

Miscellaneous ......... 180 / — 
ME PONIES occcicesceseus 3.50 / 4.00 
Roofing Stock— 

BL iv dshsawlekece hanes mies 1.70 / — 

BUNCE chuik cba eI cated sea eke 160 / — 

PR a toothed ih rk hana aeS 150 / — 

et rr reer eter 1.50 / — 

ee, a 160 / — 
ee See 1.50 / — 
TET Ey occ 2eecdae 95 / — 
Old Dkatin We .. 0c cesscsviee 6.00 / — 
Foreign Rags 
(F.o.b. Boston) 
NES, oo hia Oc ais 5 Ob 4ib6.5 Rho a oe (nominal) 
TO RINNE fs wide o.kecdev edie sentas (nominal) 
ew ERGs On DMCS . 0.00 ccccees (nominal) 
Pe NY hod. acsaeeceens .... (nominal) 
Cid Tmsey Gar .4escesescccwss (nominal) 
BPO SNS 66g b.044554008beOk ace (nominal) 
CHICAGO 
Waste Paper 
(F.o.b. Chicago) Mill Prices, Baled 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White Envelope cuts, 

GE OE cites co dvesdyesiecinecs $120.00/ — 
No. 1 Hard White Shavings, 

nck EA node keno cawe 114.00 -- 
No. 1 Soft White Shavings 100.00 -- 
No. 1 White Ledger ....... --. 60.00/ 65.00 
No. 1 Heavy Books & Magazines 28.00/ 30.00 
White Blank News ............. 5.00/ — 
Mixed Kraft Env. & Bag Cuttings $80.00/ — 
No. 1 Assorted Old Kraft ...... 25.00/  — 
Overissue News ...... eeeeee 20.00/  — 
De BD ccndvosscucccoavene = 16.00 
Tee, 1 Pareed: Paper. ....ccevscss 9.00/ — 
Se, SEES * cr cwnn ee nousesaee 15.00/. — 
Se WUONREEED crcnescvevsees 11.00/ — 


Market 


Blane Fixe 
Supply good; demand steady. Pulp is currently 
quoted at $85.00 in bags, car lots at works, 6 
cents per pound, l.c.l., deld.; by-product $75.00 
per ton, car lots, at works, 6 cents per pound, 
le.l., deld. 


Bleaching Powder 

Supply adequate. Delivery good. Export im- 
proves. Prices range from $4.25 to $4.75 per 100 
pound drums, l.c.l. works. 

Casein 

Demand continues light. Argentine market weak 
with prices softer as flush season approaches. 
Domestic prices firm, supply light, Current prices 
on processed acid precipitated casein at 2834 to 
32 cents per pound for domestic grades and 25 
to 26 cents for imported grades, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 





Caustic Soda 


Liquid types in easier supply. Dry types con- 
tinue short. Solid caustic is reported at $3.10 


per cwt.; flaked and ground is ted 
$3.50 per cwt. in 400 pound drums, $ 


at 


0 $4.25 
per cwt. in 100 pound drums—car lot: works; 
liquid 50 percent in tank cars at $2.50 cr owt; 
liquid 73 percent in tank cars at 60 per 
cwt.; at works. 

China Clay 
Demand steady. Supply excellent. Vomestc 


filled clay is $9 to $11.50 per ton 
coating clay is $14 to $22. Imported 
tion, short tons, $16 to $35, export 


Chlorine 
approximately in balance 
strike unsettled. Currently quoted at 
ewt. in single unit tank cars; at $2 


ar lots; 
‘Y qQuota- 
itehouse 


Supply Southern 


2.40 per 


' to $3.99 

per cwt., in multi-unit tank cars, f.0.)).. works, 

Rosin 

Prices rising as supply outside loan lessens 
Buying improves. Export buying awiits ECA 
dollars. Gum rosin in drums per 100 pounds net 
in car lots, f.o.b, Savannah; B, $6.50: G, H, 1, 
K, $7.50. Wood rosin per 100 pounds net, car lots, 


f.o.b. Savannah; B, $5.00; FF, $6.50 


Rosin Size 
Heavy demand. Supply good. Seventy percent 
gum and pale wood grades, tank cars, 
$6.40, f.o.b. southern shipping point 


Salt Cake 
Heavy kraft production keeps demand ahead 
of supply. Production under contract 
salt cake quoted at $25 to $28. 


Seda Ash 


Deliveries up to 


$6.30 to 


Domestic 


schedule. Production gains 
shown. Current prices, car lots per 100 pounds; 
in bulk, $1.15; in paper bags, $1.40: and in 


barrels, $1.90. 


Sodium Bicarbonate 
Demand eased by better supply of other al- 
kalis. 


ewt. paper bags, carload lots. 


Starch, Corn 


Supply good. Demand moderate. Prices steady 
Record crop forecast. Pearl grade quoted at 
$6.66 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $6.77 
to $6.81 per 100 pounds; car lots, New York 


Starch, Potato 


Supply ample with heavy crop forecast. Inquiry 


Production good. “Reported as $1.95 per 


good. Prices lower. High grade quoted at $5.60 
ewt. f.o.b. Idaho, $6.25 f.o.b. Aroostook; Pearl 
grade $6.10 cwt. f.o.b. Aroostook. 


Sulphate of Alumina 


Demand increased. Supply steady. The com 
mercial grades are quoted from $1.50 per 100 
pounds, in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. lron free 
is $2.50 per 100 pounds in bags, car lots, at 
works. 

Sulphur 

Demand active. Supplies steady. 
shows heavy gain. Annual contracts are quoted 
at $16 to $18 per long ton, f.o.b. mines; the 
price f.o.b. at Gulf ports is $17.50 to $19.50 per 
long ton. 


Production 


Tale 


Demand continues far im & 
cess of supply. Domestic 
quoted at $23 per ton in paper sacks, f.0.b. 
mills; Canadian at $35 and up per ton. All 
prices in car lots. 


Prices steady. 
grades are currently 


Tapioca Flour . 
High grades in fair supply and demand. Su- 


perior highs range from $10.25/$11.00 cwts 
medium grades $9.25 cwt., on dock Athintic and 
Gulf ports; low grades range from $7.-> — 
ewt., on dock N. Y. Medium and grade> 


in adequate supply. 


Titanium Dioxide 


Supply of paper grades continues unequal to 
demand. Shipments on allocation. Anastase = 
pound carload lots, 18%4-19¢ lLec.l., rutile, 20¢ 
pound carload lots, 2014-2lc l.c.l.; 50-pound bags, 
f.o.b. plant, minimum freight allowance. 
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Take a 
“| WALWORTH No. 225P 


) per 
$3.90 


ks, 


Bronze Valve & 


Apart... 


ahead 
mestic 


i It will pay you to look inside the 
nds; Walworth No. 225P. Compare the 
nd in improved design, construction and 


COMPARE IT PIECE BY PIECE convenience features shown in the “ex- 
ploded” view. Notice the husky bronze 

® body, the removable seat and disc, the over- 

size stem, all assuring maximum protection 


teady against wear and leakage. ‘ 
ed at 


$6.77 Further, No. 225P is the TOUGHEST bronze 
valve your money can buy. The stainless steel, non- 
corrosive seats and discs are heat treated to a hardness 
of 500 Brinell — hard enough to scratch glass and crush 
nails. For this reason, the valve can be closed on sand, 
slag, scale and similar flotage without injury to the seating 
surfaces, and “wire drawing” is practically eliminated. Thus 
years of tight, positive shut-off are assured. 


nquiry 


Available in both globe and angle types (angle type: No. 227P) 
in sizes 4” to 2”, this quality valve is recommended for 350 lbs. 
— W.S.P. at 550 F, and 1000 Ibs. non-shock service on cold water, oil, 


quoted 
s; the gas or air. 
50 per 


For full data on this long-life, economical Walworth Bronze Valve, 
see your local Walworth distributor, or write for Circular 82. 


im eX 
rently 


f.0.b. 


n. All _ 


' y * 


WY wALWORTH 


valves and fittings 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


September 3 , 1948 
















































Preferred Stocks 

















Armstrong Cork Co. $3.75 Cum. ............... 
Armstrong Cork Co. $4.00 Cum. Conv. .......... 
eS OS oi vSibc ccc ceeccavecece 
Champion Paper & Fibre $4.50 Cum. ..... sete 
Container Corp. of Amer. 4% Cum. ............ 
Crown Zellerbach $4.20 Cum. ..............000. 
Crown Zellerbach $4.00 Cum. Conv. 2nd 
Dixie Cup Co. $2.50 Cum. Conv. Cl. A ........ 
en EA Oe COM: evades sos chcncccswce 
Robert Geir Co. Inc. 6% Cate. .occac.. ec cesses 
International Paper Co. $4 Cum. .............. 
Johns-Manville $3.50 Cum, ...............0000- 
Kimberly Clark Corp. 43%4% Cum. ............ 
Kimberly Clark Corp. 4% Cum. Conv. 2nd .... 
MacAndrews & Forbes 6% Cum. .............. 
A ONE ME. isc oscd-ceacecvcocedccw 
Mead Corp. 4% Cum. Conv. 2nd .............. 
Paraffine Cos. Inc. 4% Cum. Conv. ............. 
en ee eee 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4.40% Ist A ..........000. 
ee ee A OD MME, nos scetcdscscnwee 
ios we eee Ge FE Ces once ec ccccwcace 

United Wallpaper Inc. 4% Cum. Conv. ........ 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 4%% Cum. ...... 
Common Stocks 

eT IE EDR, © 55 sscp Gs oben bone 00650%s 
American Writing Paper Corp. ................ 
posi 54ss ch deebawannlle cee 
ee ee 
Certain-Teed Prods. Corp. 
Champion Paper & Fibre .............00eeeee0s 
Se NEN NI, sos c ne vase saas ccc. 
Container Corp. of America 
Crown Zellerbach 
Dixie Cup Co. 

NING Ee obacwmasdwehhsiccobae babek on 
ET RIN ad ckévbeenaneoseee 
net Bertherh Paper Woe. os ook ccs ccccccccccs. 
International Paper Cr 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Le 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co. ..............0eee0es 
MD TEER Soros 55.5 oxi Kon 404Gb $s aceaien donee 
EI Gia rks Si Dis bhp Wikdd cami boeans sends 
National Container Corp. 
Paraffine Cos. Inc. 
Rayonier, Inc. 
TEM Phen (ast ccdbabwctekeadaswnavese 
ee OE MD, oko  cccnce eb scrawsnevee os 
NOE Sire cc cdicn pata ccw¥eesadcns ea 
NS SPOPE MSR, ice wn vcdcnccsveseccess 
I oie Se os as Seu pnalesmbeln ss 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Rome entd OA Carton oo sic cca cece sscccsccs 
ees REL OCs a! 5 aS lice nie dese Ada eeeweis-e 
EE TIN eg a ia Sis ais srw ae seia bas wea 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
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(a) Year ended 6/30/48 
(b) Year ended 5/30/48 
(c) Year ended 10/31/47 
(d) Deficit 



































Dividends Declared 

National Container Corp., and sub- 
sidiaries, showed net profit for the six 
months ended June 30, 1948, as $3,- 
384,111.79 or $1.32 per share after pre- 
ferred dividend provision, against $5,- 
997,383.68 and $2.35 after adjusting 
for three-for-one split up in the first 
half of 1947. 



























































Financial Record 


Per Share Earnings Indic. Sept. 22 
Calendar 12 Mos. to Annual Closing 
Year Approx. Divid. Market 
1947 6/30/48 Rate Price 
$38.64* $43.53* $3.75 92% 
38.64* 43.53* 4.00 110 
24.25¢ 26.25g 1.00 18% 
65.90 4.50 
102.74 88.25 4.00 
56.40f 55.07g 4.20 
211.39 217.70g 4.00 
9.16 8.59 2.50 51 
81.91 80.04 4.00 
18.01 16.26 1.20 
236.51 | 245.85 4.00 
128.81 134.48 3.50 
70.03 73.34 4.50 
95.88 100.73 4.00 97% 
62.20 62.56 6.00 130 
81.56 79.68 4.25 90 
53.34 51.75 2.00 36% 
152.76a 4.00 
13.58 15.44 2.00 32% 
76.93 84.43 4.40 
43.95 50.24 3.40 
211.34 362.32 7.00 
(d)1.35a 2.00 
75.75¢ 78.49¢ 4.50 
$1.24 $1.46 $0.25 5% 
1.61 47 0.25 5% 
6.41 7.17 2.60 19% 
6.59c 7.15g 2.00 26% 
3.75 3.92 0.90 14% 
5.57£ 2.00 
4.55 5.12 2.00 34 
"10.09 8.50 2.00e 35% 
6.81f 6.53g 2.00 27% 
5.87 5.37 1.00 28% 
6.27 5.83 2.50 31 
2.83 2.59 0.40 7% 
4.56 4.44 2.40 
15.02 15.62 4.50 57 
3.17 3.28 1.40 35 
4.29 4.52 1.40 20% 
3.68 3.78 2.50 36% 
3.39c 3.93g 1.40 21% 
7.33 7.10 2.00 18 
4.13 3.11 1.20 10 
2.40a 1.20 21% 
7.30 8.47 1.00 31% 
10.88 12.13 2.75 61% 
2.66 2.87 0.60e 10% 
3.02 3.49 2.20 46% 
6.87 6.56 2.50 
1.29 0.60 
7.93 8.35 3.00 31% 
4.95b 3.39 1.00 10% 
10.00 12.49 6.00 97 
(d)0.11a —_— 3% 
11.40c 11.56g 4.00 


(e) Plus extras 

(f) Year ended 4/30/48 

(g) 12 months to approximately 7/31/48 
(h) 12 months to 8/21/48 

(*) Pro forma 





Consolidated net profit for 1948's 
second quarter amounted to $1,753,- 
528.29 or 63 cents a share contrasted 
with $2,888,359.15 and $1.11 after ad- 
justing for three-for-one split up in 
1947’s second quarter. 

Funded debt exclusive of current 
obligation provisions is reported as re- 


duced to $1,141,985.24 with the expec. 
tation that funded debt will be entirely 
eliminated before the end «of 194g 
Working capital totaled $5,085,653,54 
on June 30, 1948. 


West Virginia Pulp & Pape: Co., re. 
ported net profit of $8,001,819 or $8.35 
a share for the nine months ended uly 
31, compared with $7,878,734 and $8.19 
a share for like period of 1947. Total 
income for the nine-months totaled 
$15,827,179, against $15,794,879 in 1947. 
Special dividend of 25 cents and regu. 
lar quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
common share, payable Oct. i to hold- 
ers of record, Sept. 15, have heen de- 
clared. Similar special dividend was 
paid in the three previous quarters, 


Great Northern Paper Co., and 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, report net 
profit of $2,165,012 or $2.17 per share 
for the first six months of the year. 
Deductions of $100,000 for excess cost 
of replacement of pulpwood inven- 
tories involuntarily liquidated in prior 
years, and $100,000 provision for con- 
tingencies reserve leave earned sur- 
plus at $1,965,012 or $1.97 a share. 
This contrasts with earned surplus of 
$2,080,639 and $2.09 a share for like 
period of 1947. 


Gaylord Container Corp., and sub- 
sidiaries, show net income of $4,228, 
498 or $1.81 a common share for the 
six months ended June 30, 1948, con- 
trasted with $4,751,017 and $2.03 a 
share last year. The quarter ended 
June 30 earned $2,141,809 or 92 cents 
a share against $2,686,319 and $1.15 a 
share for 1947’s period. Expenditures 
of $2,469,320 for the program of en- 
largement in plants and facilities were 
reported for the 1948 half year. 


Gaylord Container Corp. declared 
dividend of 37% cents per common 
share payable Sept. 10 to shareholders 
of record Sept. 2, 1948. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., for the first 
half of 1948, reported net profit of 
$2.48 a share compared with $2.81 last 
year on a smaller amount of outstand- 
ing stock. Total net profit for the half 
year was a a $34 — 
for like period 1947. Net sales were 
$55,245,209 compared with $43,680,892, 

June quarter profit totaled $2,265,46: 
or $1.39 a common share, against $1,- 
787,139 or $1.34 for June quarter 1947. 


S. D. Warren Co., declared a div- 
dend of 35 cents a share on common 
stock, payable Sept. 1, 1948 to — 
of record, Aug. 14, 1948. A dividen¢ 
of $1.12 per share has been declared of 
$4.50 cumulative preferred stock of the 
company, payable Sept. 1, 1948 to hold- 
ers of record, Sept. 1, 1948. 


Donnaconna Paper Co., Lid., report 
net profit of $665,088 or $1.62 per = 
mon share for the six months perio 
of 1948, contrasted with $683,848 and 
$1.67 for like period of 1947. 
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Get BOTH added fire resistance and 
better softening for these paper products 


Use Du Pont Sulfamic* Acid in 
one low-cost treatment 


Just add Du Pont Sulfamic Acid to 
the desired amine to get an Amine 
Sulfamate that both adds fire resist- 
ance and softens your paper or paper 
products. A single treatment does the 
whole job. 


BETTER SOFTENING at all humidities! 
The softening action of Amine Sulfa- 
mates is more effective—even at low 
humidities — because it does not de- 
pend entirely on water pick-up. 


LOW-COST... EASILY APPLIED: Du Pont 
Sulfamic Acid is inexpensive. Added 
to amines, it can be economically and 
uniformly applied by either immer- 
sion Or spray . .. at any stage after 


the dry cans. Amine Sulfamates can 
also be used in many other paper con- 
verting operations. 


TO HELP YOU meet the demand for pa- 
per that’s fire-resistant .. . and softer 
...aDu Pont technical representative 
will be glad to call at your plant and 
discuss the use of this new develop- 
ment. Write today for samples and 
technical advice on Sulfamic Acid. 
Address E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Where fire resistance without softening 
action is required, the regular Du Pont 
Fire Retardants are recommended. 


DU PONT SULFAMIC ACID 


(*The basic material in making Amine Sulfamates) 


September 24). 1948 


Helps you 
make better 


1. PAPER DRAPERIES 
AND CURTAINS 

2. PAPER DECORATIONS 

3. PAPER NOVELTIES 

4. PAPER NAPKINS © 


5. PAPER TABLECLOTHS 
A 
PAPER TOWELS 
TISSUE PAPERS 
and many other 
PAPER PRODUCTS 


REG.U, 5. PAT.OFE 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


.+ THROUGH CHEA 





Organic Pigments Production Peak 


WASHINGTON — Continuing an up- 
ward trend that began during the war, 
production of organic pigments reached 
an all-time peak in 1947 of 35,600,000 
pounds, seven percent above the 1946 
previous record, the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission reported last week in a pre- 
liminary report of 1947 production of 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

The increase was attributed largely 
to the greater demand for use in wall- 
paper, paints,. plastics, printing inks, 
etc. Lithol red toners, peacock blue 
lakes and toluidine red toners, were 
the pigments showing greatest gains, 


tomers’ needs. 


said the Commission. 

Of the total of 1,251,000,000 pounds 
output of all resins in 1947, paper, tex- 
tile, and leather treatment accounted 
for use of 54,000,000 pounds, adhesives, 
96,000,000 and 453,000,000 for various 
protective coatings. 

Production of surface-active agents 
continued to increase in 1947, said the 
Commission, amounting to 291,000,000 
pounds, or 20 percent above the 1946 
production. Production of cyclic and 
acrylic sulfated and sulfonated com- 
pounds had a combined total of 263,- 
000,000 pounds, or more than 90 per 


DAPER & BOARD 


What makes W.G.P. stand out among paper distribu- 
tors? Modern merchandising methods! W.G.P. salesmen 
are actually experts in their field. They delve beneath 
the surface of each paper or board request or order. They 
use their wealth of practical paper and production ex- 
perience toward fitting your paper products to their cus- 


Result? Satisfied W.G.P. customers .. . 


repeat orders . . . low cost, high volume paper distribution. 


Printing Papers — Paper Board 
Carbonizing Tissue — Lamp Shade and 
Saturating Papers 


Agents for Ames Pocket Measures—available from stock. 


Eastern Representatives for E. J. Cady Paper Scales, Micrometers and 


Motor Driven Board Testers 


WALKER -GOULARD- PLEHN-CO. 


450 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. - WOrth 2-0050 
DOMESTIC “AND EXPORT 


MEMBER PAPER 


ASSOCIATION “OF 


ew TORK CITY 








cent of the total output of all «: rface. 
active agents. Sulfated and sui !onated 
products produced in largest volume 
included benzenoid compounds, «lipha- 
tic and aromatic petroleum sul/ nates: 
oils, fats and waxes, and sulfaicd and 
sulfonated alcohols and esters. 

Miscellaneous chemicals i ‘luding 
solvents, flotation agents, paint dryers, 
etc., totaled 10.1 billion pounds, 21,2 
percent over 1946 output. 

Production of rosin adducts was 5,. 
267,000 pounds; sales 4,031,000 pounds. 
valued at $1,194,000; production of 
rosin esters was 78,280,000 pounds: 
sales 70,005,000 pounds, valued at $13. 
754,000; tall oil esters, 3,032,000 
pounds; sales, 2,900,000 pounds, valued 
at $544,000; urea and melamine resins, 
total, 112,401,000 pounds; sales, 105- 
252,000 pounds, valued at $35,135,000, 
Sulfonated tall oil production was 526,- 
000 pounds; sales $517,000, valued at 
$71,000. 

The above are highlights from the 
statistics in the report which is volum- 
inous, and is available from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission in Washington, or 
its New York office in the Customs 
House. 


1960 Newsprint Needs 


MILWAUKEE — Newsprint require- 
ments of tht country’s daily papers 
over the next 12 years were projected 
here on September 20, when newspaper 
executives opened a two-day meeting 
at the Schroeder Hotel with represen- 
tatives of Canadian newsprint mills to 
discuss prospects for stepped-up news- 
print tonnage to meet publishing re- 
quirements. 

Harold S. Barnes of New York, act- 
ing director of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, said that American daily news- 
papers could by i960 be expected to 
require 684,000 tons of newsprint more 
a year than 1947’s annual tonnage con- 
sumption of 4,278,000. By 1950, Mr. 
Barnes estimated, the daily press in 
the United States would require 183,- 
000 tons more than its 1947 consump- 
tion. 

A survey of 801 newspapers affiliated 


| with the ANPA presented to the meet- 


ing by Cranston Williams, general 
manager of the ANPA, showed that 
494 newspapers would require an addi- 
tional 472,538 tons of newsprint during 
the next five to ten years. 


Chemical Output Climbs 


WasHINGTON—Increased production 
of soda ash, salt cake and sulfuric acid 


| were reperted for July over June, m 
| the latest Census survey of these chem- 
| icals, reported September 21. 


Figures for July 1948, over June, 
showed: soda ash, total, wet and dry, 
398,871 short tons and 347,656 respec- 
tively; crude salt cake, 50,842 short 
tons and 50,573; sulfuric acid, 939,94 
short tons and 838,982, respectively. 

Reductions in output were shown for 
chlorine, gas, 129,445 short tons com- 
pared with 133,231 tons in June; and 
caustic soda, 126,720 short tons trom 
130,496. 
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New Mill Map Out 


New York — J. H. H. Muirhead, 
civil engineer, 230 West 108th street, 
reports that his map, Pulp and Paper 
Mills of the United States, Canada and 
Newfoundland, is now available in the 
1948 edition. 

On the map, which is printed in 22- 
by 34-inch, and in 30- by 44-inch sizes, 
the cities, towns and villages having 
pulp and paper mills are located to 
show the extent of the industry at a 
glance. So many mills are located in 
New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
yvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland that a large-scale map of 
these states has been inserted. 

Across the bottom of the map is a 
list of the firms and companies oper- 
ating in each place. Locations are of 
the mills, not necessarily offices or 
warehouses. Where two names are 
given one is the holding or operating 
company. Where advisable plant loca- 
tion is followed by name of post office. 

Classification of the industry is in- 
dicated by letters in front of company 
names: (A) Ground Wood Pulp, (B) 
Soda Pulp, (C) Sulphate Pulp, (D) 
Sulphite Pulp, (E) Book Paper, (F) 
Building Paper, (G) Newsprint Paper, 
(H) Paper, Fibre, and Box Board, 
(K) Tissue Paper, (L) Wrapping Pa- 
per, (M) Writing Paper. Where no 
letter is given the product is other 
than listed in the foregoing which com- 
prises the major part of the industry. 

In the main list, only active mills 
are mentioned, idle mills are on a 
separate list, while dismantled mills 
are omitted. 


Paper Popularity Grows 


New York — There is a growing 
acceptance of burlap bags with paper 
filling valves, according to manufac- 
turers at the fall meeting of the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers Ass’n. at the 
Biltmore Hotel on September 22. Re- 
porting on the technological processes 
and increase of packaging services, bag 
manufacturers said that paper band 
labels were becoming more popular 
and that there has been a notable im- 


provement in the quality of wash-out 
inks, 


Says Paper Perils Cotton 


GREENVILLE, Miss.—‘Synthetic fibers 
and paper have been making a par- 
ticularly successful attack upon cot- 
tons end-use markets and the cotton 
industry today is in a very real fight 
for its existence,” Robert B. Evans, 
agricultural economist for the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 
told the Fifth Annual Cotton Breeders 
and Spinners Conference here on Sep- 
tember 2| 


Dividend Payments Up 


Wastiincton — Publicly reported 
cash dividend payments in the paper 
and printing industries had a com- 
bined total of $5,800,000 in August, 
Compare) with $4,900,000 in the same 
month list year, the Department of 
Commer: reported this week. 


Septembe: 30, 1948 


FOR INDUSTRIAL OR MUNICIPAL 
WATER TREATMENT PLANTS AND 
SWIMMING POOL INSTALLATIONS 


“It's the answer to turbidity 
and color removal’ 


"Right! The most efficient 
formation of stable floc yet" 


The Alhydro Floc Producer assures continuous production of 
a readily controllable concentration of aluminum hydroxide 
floc. And Alhydro floc is completely stable . . . will re-form 
immediately if broken up by pipes or pumps. 


The Alhydro unit uses only aluminum plates and low voltage 
direct current to form the floc. Thus, it makes 69 lbs. of 
aluminum treat as much water as nearly *4 ton of ordinary 
coagulants . . . solves the problem of chemical storage. 


Simple to operate, easy to maintain, one unit measures only 
45” x 13” x 34”, and will treat an average of 300,000 gallons 
of water per day. The Alhydro unit may be installed singly 
or in multiples, in existing or proposed water treatment plants. 


This installation of ALHYDRO FLOC PRODUCER in your 


water treatment plant will 
provide you with... 


@ Better water at competitive costs 


@ No conditioning or correcting water before 
or after treatment 


@ Simplicity of operation. 
@ Minimized storage problems 


@ Easily controlled floc concentration 


a SETTLING CHAMBER 


pr 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER -- FREE! 


This folder describes and illustrates the operational 
advantages of the Alhydro Floc Producer. See how 
you can simplify the treatment of drinking water or 
water for industrial use. Write for free copy today. 


ALHYDRO, INC. 516 N. quesate 90. cainnens 1, MD. 
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Juniors Told About Tall Oil 


New York—What tall oil is, how it A new slate of officers took over at 
is recovered in kraft mills pulping this meeting. They were: Fritz von 
southern pine, the technology of its Bergen, who is in market development 
refining by high-vacuum distillation, its with the Westvaco Chemical Corp., 
industrial uses, its competition with president; Clifton C. Sutton, a section 
other fats and oils, and its growing head in physical chemistry at the Gen- 
commercial importance were discussed eral Foods Central Laboratories in 
by Dr. Arthur Pollak, consulting chem- Hoboken, N.J., vice-president; and 
ical engineer, guest speaker at the first Dellason F. Bress, a process engineer 
fall meeting of the Junior Chemical in the industrial division of the Foster- 
Engineers of New York City, at Wheeler Corp., secretary-treasurer. 

Child’s restaurant, 423 Lexington ave- Dr. Pollak, who has been active in 
nue, the evening of September 30. tall oil development for 20 years, was 


Ga tiles 
5 PROBLEMS IS YOURS ? 


Cooking cotton fibre for rag paper stock? Here 
Tritons 770 Concentrate and N-100 can help 
you. Efficient wetting agents, they remove solid 
soil in stocks—emulsify waxes or finishes which 
may be present—and aid in thorough caustic- 
penetration. 


Recovery of waste paper for re-use? Triton 
N-100 is unusually effective in de-inking and re- 
working the stock by cooking with caustic. 


Dispersing pigments or other materials in paper 
coatings ? Triton N-100 efficiently disperses car- 
bon black in the coloring of paper—levels other 
colors and pigments to give even shades and elimi- 
nate streaking. Useful in casein-bound coatings. 


Improvement in wetting of absorbent papers, tissue, 
toweling? Here, again, Tritons are useful, 
particularly on impregnating and wet strength 
grades. 


Washing felts? Tritons simplify this problem. 
Triton 770 and Triton N-100 are Eyre ry 
efficient detergents, effective at low concentrations 
and in hard water. 


These are only a few of the paper-processing jobs 
accomplished faster, more efficiently, less expen- 
sively with Tritons. As wetters, dispersers, deter- 
gents and emulsifiers, this diversified family of 
anionic, cationic, and non-ionic surface active 
agents is used throughout the industry. We'll be 
glad to give you full information and samples. 
Just write... 





Represented in South America by Cia. Rohm y Haas, 
S RL. Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
and agents in principal South American cities. 


Triton is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


- WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
A PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufaotufers of Chemicals including Plastics « Synthetic Insecticides « Fungi: fe Tid 
Enzymes ¢ [Detergents « Germicides ¢ Chemicals for the Leather, Textile, Ceramic 


} Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other Industries 


N 


formerly director of the deve. .pment 
department of the West Virgir i Pulp 
& Paper Co. 

Biggest producer of tall oi! in this 
country is the Arizona Chemi:al Co, 
jointly owned by the Internatieal Pa- 
per Co. and the American C\ inamid 
Co. Other big producers are t Camp 
Mfg. Co., Champion Paper ¢ Fibre 
Co., Continental Can Co., Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., National Souther: Prod- 
ucts Corp., Newport Industri: s, Inc, 
North Carolina Pulp Co., Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. and West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. 

The Junior Chemical Engincers is a 
group of chemical engineers who range 
in age from their late twenties to their 
mid-thirties. They are all actively en- 
gaged in their profession, working for 
corporations located in the greater 


metropolitan area. Technica! discus- 


sions, followed by question-and-answer 
periods, are a regular feature of their 
monthly meetings and dinners. At each 
meeting the guest speaker ts an au- 
thority in his field. 


Studying Old Timber 


Coos Bay, Ore. — The Coos Bay 
Lumber Co., Weyerhauser Timber Co, 
and several other iumber concerns are 
cooperating in a project designed to 
increase utilization of nearly 200 bil- 
lion board feet of decayed and defec- 
tive old-growth Douglas fir timber in 
Oregon and Washington. 

Study has been started in the Oregon 
forest products laboratory at Oregon 
State college. 

The laboratory’s director, Dr. P. B. 
Proctor, estimates that millions of dol- 
lars will be saved to the northwest 
through study to determine what stands 
are deteriorating the most rapidly, 
what logs from defective trees are 
marginal under existing market condi- 
tions, what trees are submarginal be- 
cause of rot, and what use can be made 
of presently unmarketable logs. 

Other firms sponsoring the study are 
Pope & Talbot and Crown Zellerbach. 
Several state bureaus also are inter- 
ested. 


Opposes FOB Decision 


New York — Howard G. Wascher, 
executive vice-president of the Corn 
Products Refining Co., issued a state- 
ment on September 24 with respect to 
the motion filed by eight other mem- 
bers of the corn derivatives industry 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 
The motion asked dismissal of the re- 
cent complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the industry ( 
enforce f.o.b. mill pricing as an_appli- 
cation of the Cement Case decision. 

Mr. Wascher said, “I am convinced 
that the attempt by the Federal Trade 
Commission to aiter the pricing 0 
corn derivatives would result in Up 
heaval and dislocation, not only the 
corn derivatives industry, but in con 
sumer industries, with higher prices 1 
customers. We feel strongly that the 
complaint should be dismissed 
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Quality Control Conference Coming 


Cutcaco—The nine midwest*sections 
of the American Society for Quality 
Control will hold their Third Midwest 
Quality Control Conference at Hotel 
Sherman November 4-5, with the con- 
ference again being sponsored by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Prof. Lloyd A. Knowler of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is chairman of the 
program committee. Highlighting the 
conference program will be the lunch- 
eon sessions, at which top - ranking 
business executives will give down-to- 
earth talks on the benefits of statistical 
quality control applications in their 
plants. 

The conference will feature exhibits 
of the latest devices for measurement 
and control. 

Some of the featured speakers and 
their subjects are: Dr. Carl E. Noble, 
quality control engineer, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., “Sampling 
in an Uncontrolled Process”; George 
N. Cornell, chief chemical engineer, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIL, 
“Quality Control — A New Chemical 
Engineering Tool”; A. H. Becker, 
product control manager, U. S. Rubber 
Co., Indianapolis, “Operator Interest 
and Cooperation in Statistical Quality 
Control” ; Ray W. Good, assistant chief 
inspector, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., Youngwood, Pa., “Quality Control 
Procedures in Relation to Time 
Study”; Carl E. Hoover, quality con- 
trol engineer, Perfect Circle Corp., 
Hagerstown, Ind., “Statistical Quality 
Control in the Manufacture of Piston 
Rings”; and Kort K. Pfabe, assistant 
factory manager, Carter Carburetor 
Corp., St. Louis, “Statistical Quality 
Control at Carter Carburetor Corp.” 


ECA Authorizations Revised 


Wasuincton — Cancellation of an 
authorization of $1,434,000 for news- 
print to be purchased in Sweden for 
use of Bizonal Germany was reported 
by the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration last week. It is understood that 
a later authorization will be issued for 
purchase of a substantial part of the 
original amount of newsprint from 
other sources than Sweden. 


Unofficial information is that the 
original authorization was withdrawn 
after it was learned that the required 
amount of newsprint could be obtained 
more economically from other coun- 
tries in view of present prices in 
Sweden. The paper will be obtained 
from two other countries, to be named 
in the near future, it is understood, 
and a later authorization to cover the 
purchase will be announced at that 
time. 

The ECA has authorized an increase 
of $17,000 for wastepaper to be pur- 
chased in the United States for Bi- 
zonal Germany. 

Other authorizations include $119,- 
000 plus $10,000 ocean freight for 
hemp fiber to be purchased in this 
country for France; and $383,000 for 
henequen fiber from Mexico, for the 
same country. 


New Monsanto Growth 


New York—The Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. disclosed on September 28 that 
it had begun commercial production of 
vinyl chloride plastic resins. Felix N. 
Williams, company vice-president and 
general manager of the Plastics Divi- 
sion at Springfield, Mass., said that 
production followed several years of 
pilot plant and research investigation 
and plant building. 


J-M Gets Brammer Control 


New. York—Paper & Industrial Ap- 
pliances, Inc., reports that the Johns- 
Manville Corp. has installed a Bram- 
mer recording consistency controller in 
its new Quinterra asbestos-base paper 
plant at Tilton, N.H. 


Danish Casein to Italy 


WASHINGTON — Denmark is com- 
mitted to furnish $521,000 worth of 
casein to Italy between June, 1948, and 
May, 1949, under a trade agreement 
just reported to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Lukens Open House 


COATESVILLE, Pa. — In cooperation 
with the Commonwealth in the ob- 
servance of “Pennsylvania Week” 





IAPPI Empire Meeting Oct. 13 


Niacara Fatis, N.Y. — The first 
meeting of the current season of the 
Western New York Group, Empire 
State Section of TAPPI will be held 
at the ’rospect House at 6:45 p.m. on 
October 13. 

This meeting will feature a panel 
discussi: n relative to the application of 
starch in the manufacture of paper and 
paperboard. Members of the panel, 
who wil! be prepared to give the mem- 
bers the benefit of their several years’ 
€xperience in the Industry, include: 


September 30, 1948 


J. F. Bullard of the Staley Mfg. Co.; 
James P. Casey of Corn Products Sales 
Co.; Dr. J. M. Newton of Clinton In- 
dustries, Inc.; and Olney R. Steffens 
of Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Dr. J. Reichert of E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. will preside. The panel 
discussion will be led by G. H. Rand, 
Jr., of the International Paper Co., 


Niagara Falls, I. V. Earle, chairman 
of the Publicity Committee of the 
Group, reports. 





(September 26 to October 2), the 
Lukens Steel Co., and its divisions, the 
By-Products Steel Co. and Lukenweld, 
will hold open house-plant receptions 
on September 30 for employes, mem- 
bers of their families and friends, as 
well as all others who care to attend. 
A second open house-plant reception 
will be held on October 7. 


Chemical Linings, Inc. 


WatTERTOWN, N.Y.—Murray H Ben- 
nett reports formation of Chemical 
Linings, Inc., with offices at 407 Elec- 
tric building. “This company will en- 
gage in installations of digester and 
accumulator linings, all types of tile 
constructed chests, tile linings and 
special acid proof work,” Mr. Bennett 
told Paper Trade Journal. 


Twitchell Names Weingard 


PHILADELPHIA — Barney Weingard 
has been named West Coast represen- 


tative of E. W. Twitchell, Inc. For- 
merly of Weingard Brothers, New 


York City, he has opened an office at 
607 South Hill street, Los Angeles 14. 
His brother, David, with whom he was 
associated in New York, will continue 
to represent the Twitchell company in 
New York under the name of the 
David Weingard Co. 


Addresses Engineers 

SAN Francisco — Al Klimek, direc- 
tor of sales training of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., was guest speaker at the 
first fall meeting of the Bay Area 
Chapter of the California Society of 
Professional Engineers. 


Howarth Hospitalized 


CuHaTuaAmM, N. Y. — Charles W. 
Howarth, Jr., son of the president of 
the Columbia Box Board Mills, Inc., 
who was in a serious automobile acci- 
dent near his home, is in a hospital. 
He is a representative of the com- 
pany. 


Erecting Plant Addition 
New Have? The 


n, Conn. — New 
Haven Pulp & Board Co. is erecting 
an addition to its building which it is 
estemated will cost $700,000, Joseph F. 
Miller, president, reports. 


In Cambridge Quarters 


Boston—The Stone & Forsyth Co., 
dealer in wrapping paper and manu- 
facturer of folding paper boxes, has 
removed from 67 Kingston street to its 
new plant at 350 Brookline street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Phillips Recuperating 

Couasset, Mass.—Robert M. Phillips, 
secretary of the Albia Box & Paper 
Co., Troy, N. Y., taken seriously ill 
while vacationing in Scituate, Mass., 
is recovering at the Cohasset Private 
Hospital. 

Holland Committee Head 


Los AnGELEsS—P. K. Holland headed 
the paper and paper products commit- 
tee of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce which launched a six-week 
membership drive on September 15. 
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paper 


machines 
installed! 


Ut ae 
experience! 


Yes, EBASCO engineers offer 
you a total fund of experience 
gained from installing 

35 paper machines over 

the past 20 years. 


They also offer you the 
complete ERBasco facilities 
for designing, purchasing, 
construction and installation. 


This kind of service will 
pay you well in speed and 
profits for your next job 
—whether you plan expan- 
sion, modernization or a 
complete new paper mill. 


If you’d like a 
ekebeed otha outline of 
EBASCO’s individ- 
iE kas Mtoe elect) 

gineers, construct- 

and business 

consultants, write 
for our booklet 


We'll send it to you 
promptly. 


EBASCO 


SERVICES 


INCORPORATED oh Sie 


"tes we 


Accounting . Appraisal . Budget . Consulting Engineering 

Corporate Finance . Design & Construction . Industrial Relations 

inspection & Expediting . Insurance . Purchasing - Rates & Pricing 
Research . Sales & Marketing . Taxes . Traffic 


Sea RRR RRM eR 
30 


2 Rector Street 
New York 6, N. Y 
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PRODUCTION RATIO REPORT* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE 

Current W eeks—1948 
August 14 
August 21 
August 28 
September 
September 11 ace ai 
September 18 . 


COMPARATIVE 


May 
TURD? 6oids 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


1947 
Tan. .<5.' SOR 
Ped. occa 4008 
Mar. 106.1 
Apr. - 105.1 


106.2 
104.2 


¢ Preliminary Ratios. 


MONTHLY 


- 106.2 Oct. 
Nov. 
93.5 Dec. 


-.+- 102.0 Year Avg. 104.3 


E WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Corresponding Weeks—1947 
August 16 104.8 
August 23 
August 30 
September 
September 
September 


SUMMARIES 


- 109.5 

oe Su an, 
- 101.5 eb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


. 104.1 
84.7 
106.9 
107.0 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1941 
Date 95.0 
Average 97.4 


1942 
92.2 


90.4 


Year to 
Year 


1943 
88.1 
87.8 


1944 
87.8 
88.1 


1945 
83.8 
89.4 


1946 
100.0 
101.1 


1947 
103.4 
104.3 


95.8 


** Indicates 1948 volume of 175,307 tons—Comparable week 1947— 


169,577 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING 


Current Weeks—1948 
August 14 
August 21 
August 28 
September 
September 
September 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Au 
1947 99 103 101 100 101 101 
1948 99 100 102 102 100 94 


* Based on tonnage reported 


include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


+ Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours”’ 


ciaticn. 


bituary 


Jacob H. Temple 


Jacob H. Temple, 69, former treas- 
urer of the C. W. Mills Paper Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was killed in an 
automobile accident at Middlebury, 
Ind., on September 16, when his auto- 
mobile collided with a truck. Surviving 
Mr. Temple are his widow, Mrs. Rena 
Temple, who was riding with him at 
the time of the accident; and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. James Daane. 


Clifford M. Grover 


Clifford M. Grover, 68, president of 
Grover Bros., Newark, N.J., stationery 
firm, died of a heart attack at his 
summer home at Seaside Park, N.J., 
on September 17. Surviving are a son, 
Clifford E. Grover; a brother, Bertram 
W.; and a sister, Mrs. Bessie Grover 
Kull. 


Harry Luzerne Mitchell 


Harry Luzerne Mitchell, 
of the West Penn Paper Co., Blooms- 
burg, Pa., died on September 13 in 
Pittsburgh, following a brief illness. 


president 


Bernhard Muller 


Bernhard Muller, 85, retired, who 
founded the Standard Stationery Co., 


RATIOS+ 
Corresponding Weeks—-1947 

August 16 

August 23 

August 30 

September 

September 13 

September 20 


g. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
90 99 96 101 99 89 98 


81 92 


to American Paper and Pulp Association. Does not include 
mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, except in isolated cases 


and paperboard are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily 


where both paper 
available. Does not 


reported to the National Paperboard Asso- 


Philadelphia, died in Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital in that city on September 20. 


George F. Terry 


George F. Terry, 61, credit manager 
of the St. Regis Paper Co., New York 
City, died of a heart attack in his office 
on September 24. Surviving him are 
his widow, Mrs. Frances Terry of 
Brooklyn, and two sons, Robert B. 
Terry of Oswego, N.Y., and Francis 
Terry, Jr., of Brooklyn. 


Shine Addresses Sapeyes 


New York — George Shine, staff 
member of the National Paper Trade 
Ass’n., discussed problems arising from 
mill-merchant relationships at the Sep- 
tember 27 meeting of the Salesmen’s 
Ass’n. of the Paper Industry at Mids- 
ton House. 


Greenway Broadens Duties 

New York—Norman F. Greenway, 
a vice-president of the Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., was elected a director of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., on Sep- 
tember 23. 


Westfield’s James Elected 

New York — Earl E. James, 
troller of the Westfield River 
Co., Inc., Russell, Mass., has 
elected to membership in the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. Top 
financial executives of 3,206 leading 
American companies in every branch 
of industry are members of the Insti- 
tute which was founded in 193! 


con- 
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Development Nt 


Conbur Incline Testing Device 


The Conbur Incline Testing Device 
is an instrument for testing the ade- 
quacy of shipping containers, methods 
of reinforcing them, methods of clos- 
ing or sealing, methods of applying in- 
side blocking, cushioning, and padding, 
by causing stress and strain to be ap- 
plied to a container through controlled 
impacts. 

The name is taken from the first 
syllables of the secend and third words 


Figure 2—Rear view of bumper, showing its 
rigid construction. 


of the name “Freight Container Bu- 
reau,” and the apparatus was origin- 
ated and designed by two engineers of 
that Bureau. It was developed and 
constructed in 1937, and represented 
the efforts of the Bureau to produce 
a simple, easily constructed, and read- 
ily operated piece of apparatus on 
which could be tested containers fully 
‘packed and closed and ready for trans- 
portation. We were not entirely sat- 
isfied that the drop, the compression 
and the drum tests gave what was 
wanted or desired, and the Mullen or 
Cady test simply tested the material 
of the containers. It was recognized, 
however, that each device had its field 
and purpose and would give the pack- 
aging engineer valuable and useful in- 
tormation. 

Experience showed that most dam- 
age to articles in containers was caused 
by stress and strain following impact 
which occurred either in handling or 
while in transit, and this led to work- 
ing out a modification of the drop test, 
for in this test there is definitely an 
impact similar to that which a package 
may receive in moving from shipper 
to consignee. The activating force in 
both the drop and Conbur tests is 
gravity, which does not change, but the 
drop test had a deficiency, in that the 
tests are not always exactly reproduci- 


Courtesy of Association of American Railroads, 
Operations and Maintenance Department, Oper- 
ating-Transportation Division, Freight Loading 
and Container Section. o 
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ble, and further, there was a secondary 
impact or drop, the results of which 
could not always be observed, ascer- 
tained, or accounted for. 


Construction 
The Conbur device is a simple one 
which can be easily and cheaply con- 
structed, and there are only four neces- 
sary points to be borne in mind. The 
first, and the most important, is that 


Figure 3—Bumper with crosswise hazard in 
position near top. 


axa 








Figure |—Side elevation of Conbur incline testing device. 


and operating problems. Space is also available 
he presentation of independent studies and 
rch on technical and engineering subjects. 
‘re stories of paper mills, converting plants 
and ater-related industries will be included. An 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Paper Trade Journal, in this section, makes 
space available for discussion of administrative 


acceptance. 


a 


invitation is cordially extended to all who are 
qualified to discuss these subjects. Original 
manuscripts submitted exclusively to Paper 
Trade Journal and found suitable for use in 
this section will be paid for immediately upon 
Submit 
McGinn, Industrial Editor. 


manuscripts 


to E. P. 
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the angle of the incline to the hori- 
zontal be maintained at 10°; second, 
that the track on which the dolly rolls 
be straight and smooth; third, that the 
wheels under the dolly be free run- 
ning and ball-bearing ; and, fourth, that 
the backstop be sturdily built and un- 
yielding and at 90° to the incline. 

Figure 1 shows a side elevation of 
the device. 

The face of the bumper of the ma- 
chine is constructed of 2” x 4” mate- 
rial to provide a flush surface for con- 
tact with the article to be tested and 
is, in turn, reinforced at the rear as 
shown in Fig. 2, with 4” x 4” braces 
to provide rigidity.. The entire bumper 
is tied down in position with two 54” 
steel rods. 

The bumper is also equipped with 
a removable crosswise 4” x 4” member 
used as a hazard, which can be so 
placed as to contact the containers at 
the time of impact directly across the 
top or bottom edges of the same. This 
4” x 4” member can be moved to any 
position on the bumper to simulate im- 
pacts against any section or corner of 
the container that may be desired and 
to provide a hazard for containers of 
different heights. This feature is shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the rear construc- 
tion and method of bracing the bumper 
so that it may be rigid at all times. 

While the original device and draw- 
ings show the tester with an incline 
length of 25 feet, it is not necessary 
to keep to this length where space is 
not available. Many of the commer- 
cial concerns and the testing labora- 
tories, which are using the device, con- 
duct their tests from points six to 12 
feet up the incline. The gauge of the 
track may vary somewhat from that 
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which is indicated without in any way 
vitiating the results of any tests. 


Uses of Conbur Tester 
On this device a container ready to 


‘be shipped — packed and sealed as it 


would be for commercial’ shipment — 
can be placed on the dolly and sub- 
jected to impacts. The impact can be 
made on any or all faces of the con- 
tainer in rotation, against any of the 
edges, or against any of the corners by 
making use of a simple carriage placed 
on the dolly. By inserting a block on 
the backstop, eccentric impacts can be 
readily obtained with a twisting or 
skewing action. 

lt 1s capable of testing wood, fiber, 
plywood panel, or wirebound boxes; 
wooden or metal barrels; crates of all 
descriptions ; drums, baskets, and pails. 
Depending upon the size of the dolly, 
containers at least four feet cube can 
be readily tested. 

The stress and strain created by this 
device is similar to that to which a 
container would be subjected in a fac- 
tory, if sent down straight or spiral 
chutes, while being handled on or off 
two-wheel or four-wheel hand trucks, 
while being handled into and out of 
delivery trucks, over station platforms, 
into and out of cars. 


Value of the Device 


Several commercial and government 
laboratories including the armed serv- 
ices have equipped themselves with 
this device, as well as about 65 differ- 
ent commercial concerns. The reports 
received from these organizations in- 
dicate that they have found the tester 
most useful tn determining not only the 
adequacy of their shipping containers, 


but also that of the reinforciny means 
used and, more particularly, ise valye 
and worth of inside packing «:d cush. 
ioning methods and materials. Rather 
interesting, many have learned of 
weaknesses in the design of th. ir prod. 
ucts and so have been able to redesign 
or correct these weaknesses and thys 
avoid damage which might otherwise 
have happened to their goods while jn 
transit. 

The action is that of a delayed drop; 
hence in- making this test it is much 
easier to observe what happens than 
with a drop test, as the eye cannot 
always follow the quick action that oc- 
curs in a plain drop test. 


Common Transportation Hazards 


The vertical height at the end of the 
25-foot incline is approximately four 
feet, which is approximately the height 
of the tailboard of many delivery 
trucks, of platforms at warehouses and 
business houses, and of freight car 
floors. When a container falls from 
this height, the fall is usually acci- 
dental, and to set up this height as the 
criterion on which the construction of 
containers should be based and the in- 
side packing developed is more than 
could be reasonably expected. Hence 
it is that most laboratories and indus- 
trial users make their tests six to 12 
feet up the incline. For export ship- 
ping, tests from the top of the incline 
may be_ indicated. 

The Conbur Incline Testing Device 
has proved its worth, it has been help- 
ful to those who are using it, and it 
has a definite place in the category of 
testing devices to be used by those in- 
terested in the art and science of con- 
tainer construction and packing. 


Testing and Designing Fibreboard Containers 


By J. D. MALCOLMSON 


Director Products Development, Robert Gair Co., Inc. 


The testing and designing of fibre- 
board containers is much more of an 
exact science today than it was a few 
years ago. World War II greatly ac- 
celerated this technique because of the 
urgency to deliver American made 
merchandise to all parts of the world. 
Victory literally depended on the safe 
arrival of ammunition, subsistence, 
clothing and all the other military ma- 
teriel and in most cases the method of 
packing determined whether the mer- 
chandise arrived in usable condition. 
Many of us still shudder when we re- 
member the experiences of the early 
days of the war and our chief consola- 


* A talk delivered before the Freight Loss and 
Damage Prevention Committee, Great Lakes Re- 
gional Advisory Board, Cleveland, September 14, 
1948. 
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tion is the excellent showing that pack- 
aging made toward the end of the war. 

The war also developed a large crop 
of top notch packaging engineers and 
these young men are now located as 
container salesmen, laboratory techni- 
cians and packaging engineers. Usually 
they can show the old timers a lot of 
new wrinkles in efficient packaging 
methods. 

In the early days of the corrugated 
box, we used to develop a new con- 
tainer by hit or miss methods. If gne 
scheme didn’t work, we would try 
something else. If we had doubts, we 
would pack and seal the box and roll 
it down the back stairs—and usually we 
were afraid to look at the results. We 
made innumerable test shipments—one 
or two boxes at a time. 
suspected that our competitors must 


Sometimes we. 


have got wind-of the shipment and 
sabotaged it. I don’t know anything 
more uncertain than the results of a 
test shipment of a single box. Its too 
much like gambling, and technical men 
don’t like gambling—much. 

Then came the revolving drum tester 
(about 30 years ago) and we thought 
we had the last word in the technical 
evaluation of a container. As a matter 
of fact the drum was, and still is, a very 
valuable testing tool if properly used 
It revealed the: container’s ability 1 
protect the contents as well as to retail 
them, but it didn’t actually drop the box 
nor did it inflict severe impacts. It 
didn’t measure resistance to compres 
sion nor a lot of other important prop- 
erties of a shipping container. 

Today we know that there is no unr 
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yersal testing machine. The real pay 
off is how the package stands up under 
the actual conditions to which it is to 
be exposed. One way to find out is to 
make hundreds of test shipments— 
enourh to “average out” the abnormal 
damage. But this is a costly and time 
consuming ~procedure. It is too much 
like burning down the house to roast 
the pig. 

The next best method is to devise 
testing instruments that will measure 
the specific conditions we are most in- 
terested in and that is just what has 
been done. 

Thus a compression test is used on 
merchandise such as soap flakes car- 
tons where stacking loads must be ¢ar- 
ried by the walls of the container and 
not by the contents. Such a test, how- 
ever, means little when applied to the 
top of a case of canned goods because 
the cans themselves are so strong in 
that direction. End compression on can 
cases is valuable but a drum test is 
even better. 

Glassware and liquids in glass are 
naturals for a drum tester, although a 
drop test is preferred by some shippers. 
Heavy or massive articles such as 
washing machines or refrigerators in 
fibreboard are best tested with an im- 
pact tester such as the Conbur. Case 
eggs are often subjected to a Vibra- 
tion test. 

The components of fibreboard boxes 
are also subjected to various tests. This 
is really another subject so we will only 
mention some of the more important 
tests such as the Mullen, Cady, Caliper, 
Rigidity, Puncture, Weight and Score. 

Many large shippers have installed 
laboratories of their own where one or 
more of the desirable container qual- 
ites can be evaluated with standard 
testing machines. These instruments 
can be purchased or some of them, such 
as a compression tester can be con- 
structed at home. Most of the home 
made compression testers are built over 
a platform scale. 


However, it is not necessary to have 
your own testing laboratory. There are 
excellent custom laboratories available, 
tully equipped to test every property 
ofacontainer. Two of the best known 
are the Don L. Quinn Co., Chicago, and 
the Container Laboratories, Inc., of 
New York City. Several public or 
semi-public institutions also have box 
testing equipment. Examples are the 

-S. Government Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis., in the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis. The armed forces also maintain 


= testing laboratories of their 
wn, 












































































































In the carly days of box testing it 
Was soon found that most results are 
considerab! y affected by the moisture 
content oi the fibreboard which. in turn 
pends on the relative humidity of the 
atmospher: Therefore, whenever pos- 
sible this \-ork should be done at some 
constant ative humidity and tem- 
perature, 


‘ost box testing laboratories 
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operate at 50 percent R.H. and 73° F. 


These constant conditions not only 
make possible a dependable compari- 
son of day-to-day results but also pre- 
vent many misunderstandings. For ex- 
ample, a corrugated box maker might 
guarantee a top to bottom compression 
of 900 Ibs., on an empty corrugated con- 
tainer at 50 percent R.H. and 73° F. If 
this box is later tested by the customer 
on a humid Summer day (say 80 per- 
cent R.H.) without conditioning, it 
would test about 600 Ibs., or only two- 
thirds of the guarantee. 


On another occasion, a customer com- 
plained that a shipment of 200-test cor- 
rugated boxes were averaging only 
about 185. Investigation showed that 
the customer was testing the boxes in 
a mid-Summer atmosphere of between 
80 percent and 90 percent humidity. 
The box maker had shown a test of 235 
in his laboratory under controlled con- 
ditions of 50 percent R.H. and 73° F. 
A few days later when the weather had 
cleared up, these same boxes were go- 
ing over 200 on the customer’s Mul- 
len tester. 

Rule 41 of the Consolidated Classi- 
fication now states that “Cady or Mul- 
len test must be made after board has 
been subjected for at least three hours 
to normal atmospheric conditions (50 
percent to 70 percent relative humid- 
ity)”. A minimum of 50 percent is 
given because the Mullen test of cor- 
rugated board will also be abnormally 
low if the boxes have dried out, as is 
often the case when they are stored or 
exposed in a steam heated room in the 
Winter time. 

Speaking of Rule 41, you may have 
noted that glassware and liquids in 
large metal cans are the only com- 
modities whose container specifications 
are covered in the Rule itself. The car- 
riers, boxmakers and shippers all real- 
ize that there is no universal specifica- 
tion that will cover fibreboard contain- 
ers for all commodities. Rule 41 de- 
scribed boxes but does not mention per- 
formance tests. Committees represent- 
ing these interests are now at work in 
an endeavor to develop specifications 
and performance tests for specific com- 
modities. An indication of this trend 
is the fact that the Classification Com- 
mittee recently granted a permit under 
Rule 49 for a shipper to use a lower 
Mullen test box provided that it meets 
a minimum top to bottom compression 
test. 


So far we have not said much about 
the designing of fibreboard containers. 
As we become more familiar with test- 
ing methods for specific commodities, 
we realize that our container designs 
must also be affected by the nature of 
the contents. 


Thus, with liquids in glass, we find 
laboratory tests, that glass breakage 
may occur in the center of the package 
and not always at the edges and cor- 
ners. The experienced designer has ac- 
cordingly adopted the maxim: “Build 
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from the center out.” By this he means 
that it is the utmost importance to pro- 
test the bottles from each other and to 
We high even go 
so far as to say that strong and proper 
inner packing here is almost more 1m- 
portant than the test of the outer case. 
Here the designer likes to check his 
progress with some form of rough han- 
dling such as the drum or drop tester. 
. For packing expensive, fragile ob- 
jects like small radios, television sets 
and certain furniture items, the de- 
signer has to think of outside blows and 
impacts so he provides creased sheet 
“air cushions” around the six sides and 
also uses various creased and/or die 
cut sheets to keep the contents from 
shifting. Here again the design is 
checked by drum and drop tests, or if 
the case is large or heavy, he may add 
the impact test. 

Some commodities present very dif- 
ficult combinations of heavy weight at 
one end and fragile portions at the 
other end. An electric fan is a good 
example. At one time it was thought 
necessary to provide very elaborate in- 
ner packing to protect the blades and 
wire guard. Today we know that if 
we can lock the heavy base and mo- 
tor in such a way that they will not 
shift inside the box, we can leave the 
blades alone. 

Heavy or massive objects such as 
washing machines or refrigerators 
usually require a wooden skid to which 
the contents and the fibreboard box and 
packing are securely- anchored, usually 
with steel straps. One of the greatest 
developments in fibreboard designing 
has been the remarkable replacement 
of wood by fibreboard for extra large 
items such as electric refrigerators 
we'ghing several hundred pounds. One 
of the largest producers is now ship- 
ping all its domestic refrigerators in 
a corrugated package with only the bot- 
tom skid made of wood. You can read 
the specifications under Package No. 
994, which was added to the Classifica- 
tion on August 18, 1948, and carries no 
size or weight limit. They are saving 
money and having hardly any claims on 
this package which has been in use now 
for about a year on a Rule 49 permit. 
Don’t think, however, that this design 
was easily obtained. It was the result 
of many hundreds of working hours in 
designing, re-designing and laboratory 
testing. 

We could extend this list to dozens of 
other commodities, each with its own 
problem of design, testing and re- 
design. Suffice it to say, however, that 
the modern fibreboard: case designed is 
using intelligence, experience and 
scientific testing methods instead of 
crossing his fingers and praying, “I 
hope—I hope.” 
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dle of Industrial Engineering in the 


Paper Industry 


By A. W. HOLLOWAY 


Engineering Dept., Pacific Mills Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C., Canada 


My first response to a question of 
what industrial engineering can do for 
the paper industry would be, “What 
does the paper industry want done?” 

This may seem to be an overconfident 
attitude, implying that industrial engi- 
neers can do anything at all that needs 
doing. However, I want to assure you 
that this is not the case; our field of 
operations is actually very limited, and 
in the course of this talk, I hope to 
give you an example of a typical in- 
dustrial engineering study, during 
which I can perhaps explain and dem- 
onstrate those limitations. 

What seems to me, however, to be 
more important than an example of 
such a study, is to clear up the reasons 
why I began this talk in the way I did. 
The question, “What does the paper 
industry want done?” is a key question. 
However, it is about our field of opera- 
tions that I would like to talk first, 
beginning with a definition of indus- 
trial engineering. 

Industrial engineering is established 
tor the purpose of providing informa- 
tion to the management. 


Information for Management 


The question may well be asked, 
“How is it that an industrial engineer 
with very little, if any, experience in 
our particular field, can be of any help 
to us.” The answer is to be found in 
three special attributes which the in- 
dustrial engineer claims to have. He 
has a specific attitude, a definite method 
and the necessary time in which to in- 
vestigate a problem. 

His attitude is that there is no end 
to improvement. His conviction is that 
there is always a better, cheaper, easier, 
safer and more effective method. There 
is never any one best way; it is only 
today’s best way. The industrial engi- 
neer has what you might call an over- 
developed sense of curiosity. He is con- 
stantly on the lookout for improvement, 
the phrase “It can’t be done” is com- 
pletely foreign to him. 

The definite method which the in- 
dustrial engineer uses can best be 
called a questioning method. The diffi- 
culty in solving any kind ef problem 
usually is based on not knowing exactly 
what part of the problem to start on. 
The questioning approach which the 
industrial engineer uses enables him to 
break the problem down into its essen- 
tial parts and to find the key, the most 
important part of the problem on which 
to concentrate. 

His questioning method has provided 
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him with a number of special tech- 
niques which have arisen from his 
early beginning with time and motion 
study. These include the use of process 
and flow charts, templates and scale 
models, time and motion study, access 
to comparative costs, cost analysis tech- 
niques, check lists of labor and machine 
time saving methods. 

The industrial engineer must also 
develop the technique for getting and 
using the knowledge and experience of 
others. It is vitally important that when 
he does this he sees to it that due credit 
is given for that knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

It will be found that the industrial 
engineer himself originates very little. 
Most of the results which he achieves 
are the result of bringing together in 
usable form the knowledge and experi- 
ence of other people. 

Perhaps the most important attribute 
of the industrial engineer is that he has 
the time to get the facts. It is alto- 
gether wrong to say that only indus- 
trial engineers do industrial engineer- 
ing. All supervisors do industrial en- 
gineering constantly. As all supervisors 
will know, however, their time is occu- 
pied constantly with immediate prob- 
lems in connection with the operation 
of the department to which they are 
responsible. How many superintendents 
have said, “If only I had the time to 
work on these problems.” The indus- 
trial engineer has time to work without 
interruption and at constant pressure 
on their problem. 


Management 


To go back to my opening paragraph 
in which I said that industrial engi- 
neering is established for the purpose 
of providing information to the man- 
agement, I have now tried to show how 
he gets his information. 

Who does the industrial engineer re- 
gard as management? 

Let us not confuse the term manage- 
ment and manager. 

The management is the entire or- 
ganization of men who make and 
execute the policies of the company, 
and who direct the making of its pred- 
ucts, or who are appointed to advise 
and serve those who make policies or 
direct production. 

This therefore includes everyone in 
all supervisory positions. 

A “management,” whose function is 
to make and market a product _profit- 
ably, is always found to be composed 
of two essential parts — perhaps three, 


the third of which is top management, 
The two operating parts are: (1) The 
production organization, (2) The sery- 
ice organizations. 

Examples of these are the various 
divisional superintendents and _ their 
foremen in the first group, and the 
maintenance, engineering, accounting, 
stores, and other such service depart- 
ments in the second group. 

I am going through all this to try 
and make two things clear: (1) Indus- 
trial engineering belongs in the second 
division, and is a service department. 
(2) Industrial engineering is not a tool 
of top management, but is provided for 
the use of every operating supervisor, 
as well as for all other service depart- 
ment supervisors, who in turn are re- 
quired to perform services for all su- 
pervisors in the operating group. 

Thus the industrial engineer who 
comes into someone’s department must 
bear in mind that he is in someone 
else’s department. In that department, 
he has not one iota of authority — he 
cannot tell the supervisor either what 
to do or how to do it — he can only 
advise, and the industrial engineer 
hasn't done his job until the supervisor 
is satisfied with what he has done. 

Another important thing I would like 
to emphasize is that the industrial en- 
gineer is not a single-pyrpose tool. Just 
as a mix-master can, besides mixing 
cakes, beat eggs, make mayonnaist, 
squeeze fruit-juices, dice beets, shell 
peas, grind meat, mash potatoes, and 
mix drinks, so the industrial engineer 
can do a number of things besides make 
time studies and dream up new ways 
of cutting labor standards. , 

Which brings us to the point, “What 
does the paper industry want done! 

Generally when a department head 
wants something done he has a service 
department handy which will do it for 
him. Such service departments are the 
maintenance department, the account 
ing department, mill store and the per- 
sonnel department. There are occa 
sions, however, when he does not know 
just what needs to be done, who should 
do it, or how it should be done or when. 
If, when this is the case, he then turns 
to the industrial engineer his function 
will be to get the necessary information 
to enable the supervisor to determime 
for himself what needs doing and how 
it should be done. = 

Notice that I have not said the indus- 
trial engineer will tell him how to do 
it: I repeat — he will get the informa 
tion which will enable the supervisor 
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to make up his own mind how the job 
should be done. 


Now I have promised an example of 
a typical study. The first requisite of 
this study was that the superintendent 
of the department wanted it made. The 
limjtations were, and still are, that the 
outcome of the study lead to results 
which satisfy the department superin- 
tendent and that cost of installation be 
justified by the savings. 

The study was made on the manu- 
facture of circular wooden heads used 
in shipping certain newsprint for ex- 
port. An exact check of the production 
rate showed the superintendent that it 
varied between somewhat less than 
three wooden heads per man-hour to 
just over six, and averaged about five. 
His average labor costs were thus about 
19'4c, and his best costs l6c. If he 
were able to average l6c, he would 
save $35 on each thousand made. Since 
last years’ production of wooden heads 
was 63,200, he would have a potential 
saving of $2,212. 


In order to illustrate the method that 
was used and that is proposed I have 
had a model prepared. The equipment 
involved consists of a cut-off saw, a 
swing cut-off saw, a drill for drilling 
center hole, tables for the assembly of 
the wooden heads and a band saw. 


One - half-inch boards of random 
lengths and widths are stacked within 
reach of the cut-off saw as they come 
from the resaw operation. These are 
now cut to length and put on end on 
the floor by the man operating the saw, 
from where they have to be carried in 
bundles of about 15 to a table near 
where the nailing is to be done. 


By providing a wagon which will 
hold enough wood to make about 25 
heads, the distance travelled is reduced 
by about 1,400 feet for every 100 heads 
made, and there is a corresponding 
saving of 12.4 minutes. 


_In_ the present method pieces 10” 
in width are taken to the drill and a 3” 
hole is drilled in 6 pieces at a time. 
These are then delivered to the nailers. 


To make a wooden head, a piece with 
a hole in is placed on a table on which 
the hub of an old saw acts as a jig, 
over which the piece is fitted. Other 
Pieces are then selected and fitted on 
either side of the first piece to form 
the first layer. The process is repeated 
Crossways to form the second layer. 


_ Considerable time is often spent find- 
ing the right sized piece to fit right and 
left to sive the. proper width to the 
head, and often it is necessary to rip 
Pieces on the bandsaw to do this. 


It is proposed to do away with the 
old type of assembly jig and substitute 
a table with a top consisting of a piece 
of plate, ‘o two edges of which a piece 
of angle iron has been welded. By 
marking ihe location of the center line 
on each of the angle irons, the person 
assembli::z can be sure that the hole, 
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to be drilled later, will not cut the edge 
of a board. 


In the proposed method the boards 
will not be drilled first, and assembling 
and fitting can then be done in one 
direction only, eliminating most of the 
time now required to rip boards to fit. 


In the method now in use, the boards, 
once they are assembled, must have 
sufficient nails driven into them to hold 
them together during scribing. This 
means picking up hammér and nails 
twice in the whole operation instead of 
just once as in the proposed method. 
The assembly is then scribed so that 
the rest of the nails will not be driven 
in where the saw is going to cut. Due 
to the type of scriber used, the opera- 
tion is awkward and difficult. 


For the proposed method a new type 
of scriber has been developed, which 
will not require that some of the nail- 
ing be done first, and which is expected 
to reduce the time for scribing. 


It is estimated that these changes 
will bring about a reduction in time of 
89 minutes per 100 heads. 


This saving will be offset somewhat 
by the fact that the time for drilling 
will be increased. The entire head 
would now have to be moved to the 
drill, and it is estimated that this will 
take 11 minutes longer per 100 heads. 


The possibility of mounting a drill 
on a swinging arm above the assembly 
table is, of course, being considered, 
as it would result in a saving of about 
$320 per year. 


A summary of the situation so far is 
as follows: 


The wagon will save 


12 minutes 
The new assembly method 


89 minutes 


101 
Less extra drilling 11 


Total saving 90 minutes 


At an average rate of 97c per hour, 
this is $1.46 on 100 heads, or, on last 
year’s production, about $925. This sav- 
ing is based on an overall cost estimate 
of $14.98 per 100, whereas last year’s 
cost was actually $17.80, or 18 percent 
higher. Actual savings are therefore 
likely to be closer to $1,100. 


It has also been determined that the 
job of marking the size on each head 
can be eliminated except on the occa- 
sional order for a few heads less than 
the standard size. This will save $130 
per year. 


The next step in the operation, that 
of sawing the circular head from the 
square assembly, involves no proposed 
change. 


After the head is sawn, however, it 
is fed down a chute to the floor below. 
From time to time someone goes down- 
stairs and stacks the accumulated heads 
on pallet boards. The pallets are then 
taken by rail and jitney to the upper 
paper warehouse and stored until a few 
days before they are required, at which 
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time they are brought out by jitney to 
the finishing room. 


Each head is then taken off the pallet, 
a pair of Hazlett clips is nailed on, and 
the head is put back on another pallet. 
The jitney is then called again to take 
and stack the pallets out of the way 
until the heads are to be used. 


It is proposed instead to add the 
Hazlett clips at the bottom of the chute 
in the sawmill, before they are first 
placed on a pallet. This will eliminate 
one handling of each head (picking it 
up and putting it down again), and one 
trip for the jitney. Since the jitney 
travels nearly 1000 feet in making a 
round trip from warehouse to finishing 
room, it is estimated that the saving 
will amount to about 75c per 100 heads, 
or $475 on last year’s production. 


It has also been determined that a 
further saving of $2,500 is possible by 
substituting stapling for nailing using 
a Bliss J25 stapler manufactured by 
the Bostitch people. 


The total possible savings from these 
proposals is thus as follows: 

Manufacturing changes 

Elimination of marking .... 

Hazlett Clips 

Stapling machine 2,500 

Drilling 320 


Methods Used in the Study 


In making this study use was made 
of cost information, time studies, proc- 
ess charts, work done by my predeces- 
sor at Pacific Mills and suggestions by 
the operator, superintendents and so on. 


There is no doubt that had the super- 
intendent had time to conduct a com- 
plete investigation the end results 
would have been essentially the same. 
I should like to emphasize, however, 
that the information contained in the 
data that was accumulated during the 
study is extremely detailed, probably 
much more so than could have been the 
case had the investigation been left to 
the superintendent. 


Conclusion 


I believe that the foregoing illustra- 
tion shows that industrial engineering 
can be useful to the paper industry. I 
believe that there are many superin- 
tendents who have problems within 
their department which they have not 
the time to solve. I believe that, given 
someone with the time to work for 
them and someone capable of applying 
the necessary analytical techniques, 
many problems could now be solved 
which remain unsolved. 


The important thing is still to re- 
member that the industrial engineer is 
the servant of the superintendent in. 
whose department he is working. As 
long as the industrial engineer is estab- 
lished in this manner within the or- 
ganization his techniques can be of 
value to the pulp and paper industry. 
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DOWICIDES make the difference 


“Plus” your profits! Reduce paper losses due to 
mold—use the Dowicides. 


Corrugated cartons and other paper products 
often deteriorate when stored under conditions of 
high humidity in damp warehouses. This condition 
is usually accompanied by unsightly discoloration 
of the package and offensive odor. Many proces- 
sors have successfully used a Dowicide treatment 
to make containers for industrial products mold 
resistant. 


This is only one of the many uses of the Dowicides 
in the pulp and paper industry. For further infor- 
mation on the application of these versatile fungi- 
cides and bactericides, contact your nearest Dow 
office. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢« MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 
St. Louis « Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


CHEMICAL COMMENTS 


MORE AND MORE JOBS 
FOR DOWFLAKE 


Dowflake (Dow’s convenient flake-for: 
calcium chloride) has long been wel! 
known and valued in Portland ceme: 
concrete construction and for maki: 
gravel or similar type roads firm and 
dustless. But many and diversified are 
its other applications. It dustproofs and 
freezeproofs coal. It serves as a refriger- 
ant in the frozen food industry as well as 
in leading warehouses and ice plants, 
where it circulates freely at subzero tem- 
peratures and reduces operating and 
equipment costs. It acts as an antifreeze 
in fire barrels. And now it is more and 
more in demand as a dehumidifier of 
damp basements, game rooms and stor- 
age areas. Dowflake is a real career 
chemical! 


50 YEARS WITH BROMINE 


The first products manufactured by 
Dow over 50 years go were the bromides 
—and today over 100 bromine products, 
both organic and inorganic, are being 
produced for use by many and varied 
industries. The story of these interesting 
chemicals and their properties makes up 
a new booklet entitled, ‘“‘Bromine and 
Bromine Products.” A copy may be 
obtained by writing the nearest Dow 
office. 


METHOCEL IS OUR 
“GOOD MIXER” 


Methocel (Dow Methylcellulose) is sol- 
uble in water, and yields neutral solu- 
tions in a wide range of viscosities, varied 
to suit many diversified applications. 
Many industries, including paper, paint, 
leather, textiles and cosmetics, make use 
of Methocel’s widely applicable proper- 
ties which make it ideal as a dispersing, 
thickening, stabilizing, emulsifying, 
binding and coating agent. 


Additional information about any of 
these products is available on request. 


Be 
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Nitration of Wood Pulp’ 


Influence of the Physical Condition of Pulp and of the Species of Wood 


By Milton O. Schur’ and Douglas H. McMurtrie” 
Published In Two Parts — Part II. 
(Continued from September 23 issue) 


Advantages in the Use of Strong Caustic Soda 
in the Manufacture of Nitrating Pulp 


It is apparent from the data given above that acid 
retention and rate of settling of beaten nitrocellulose 
were favorably changed when strong solutions of 
caustic soda at about room temperature were substituted 
for the hot dilute caustic ordinarily used to purify sul- 
phite pulps. The improvement in acid retention gained 
through mercerization has already been reported for 
wood pulp paper in the preparation of nitrocellulose 
saving a nitrogen content of about 11.3% and for un- 
beaten pulp shredded at various moisture contents, then 
nitrated to nitrogen contents of about 11% and 12%, 
respectively (3). Improvement in acid retention through 
treatment of pulp with strong solutions of caustic soda 
at temperatures of about O° to 10°C. has also been 
noted (28). 

The use of strong caustic at room temperature in the 
purification of pulp intended for nitration is worthy of 
turther study. It is potentially of importance, whether 
chipped or flaked drier board is to be nitrated, or the 
Brown Company type of shred, and whether the pulp 
has been manufactured from spruce, balsam fir, western 
hemlock, or the pines. 
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MILLIONS OF FIBERS PER GC. 
TEST SHEET OF ORIGINAL PULP 
Fic. 19-A 


Acid Retention as a Function of the Number of Fibers per c.c. of 
Test Sheet 
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RECIPROCAL OF KEROSENE TEST 


Fic. 20 


Correlation between Number of Fibers per Gram of Pulp and Reciprocal 
of Kerosene Test 


It is noteworthy that when the alpha cellulose content 
desired in the pulp is about, say, 91%, the yield of 
purified pulp is at least as good when strong caustic at 
room temperature is employed in the purification of 
pulps of sulphite origin as when weak caustic soda 
solution at elevated temperature is used. At higher 
alpha cellulose contents, above, say, 94%, strong caustic 
soda solution at room temperature will give the higher 
yield. 

Whether strong solutions of caustic soda at room 
temperature are to be preferred in the pulp mill to weak 
solutions at elevated temperature will, of course, depend 
upon a number of factors, important among which are 
the type of wood available, the proximity of operations 
favorable to the recovery of caustic soda from wash 
liquors, and the cost of steam. 
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TABLE VI.—EFFECT OF VARIATION IN TIME OF 
CENTRIFUGING UPON ACID RETENTION 


Acid Retention, 
2 (g. acid/g. Nitrocellulose) 
Time of . 
Centrifuging, Brown Co. Nitrating Pulp 
minutes (Fluff) 
1.84 
: 1.70 
1.60 
3.0 0.78 1.52 
Acid used: 26.0% HNOs, 60.3% HsSQOu, 13.7% H:0. 
Ratio wgt. acid to wet. cellulose: 38 to 1. 
Initial temp. 34° C. 
Time of nitration: 22 minutes. 


ACID RETENTION 


1.5 2.0 2.5 
TIME OF CENTRIFUGING (Min) 
Fic. 21 


Variation of Acid Retention with Time of Centrifuging 


Conclusions 


Data obtained in the examination of a variety of 
coniferous wood pulps indicate that the behavior of a 
pulp in the acid wringer and of the beaten nitrocellu- 
lose in the poacher can be predicted from a determina- 
tion of the number of fibers per unit volume of test sheet 
prepared from the unbeaten, unnitrated pulp: the lower 
the number, the more suitable the pulp. 

The beaten nitrocelluloses lend themselves . more 
readily to dehydration in the press the lower the number 
of fibers per gram of unnitrated pulp. 

Acid retention and rate of settling of beaten nitro- 
cellulose are favorably affected if, in the purification of 
the wood pulp, sufficiently strong solutions of caustic 
soda are used to reduce the packing tendency of the 


fibers. 
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ACID RETENTION 
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Settling Characteristics of Nitrocelluloses Beaten to Standard Slowness 
Correlated with Acid Retention 
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MILLIONS OF FIBERS PER GRAM 


Fic. 23 


Settling Index of Nitrocelluloses Beaten to Standard Slowness Plotted 
Against Number of Fibers per Gram of Pulp 
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RECIPROCAL OF KEROSENE TEST 
Fic. 24 


Settling Index of Nitrocelluloses Beaten to Standard Slowness Plotted 
Against Reciprocal of Kerosene Test 
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MILLIONS OF FIBERS PER GRAM MULTIPLIED 
BY RECIPROCAL OF KEROSENE TEST 


Fic. 25 


Settling Index as a Function of the Numbers of Fibers per Gram 
of Pulp Multiplied by the Reciprocal of the Kerosene Test 
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TABLE VII 


Fast Growth Slow Growth ; 
Kind of Wood Spruce Spruce Slash Pine 


Age tree, years 150 20-35 
Ave. ring width, mm. .......... y 0.5 4.6 
Approx. dia. tracheids, mm. 
pringwood ‘ -023 0.030 0.045 
Summer wood i 0.020 0.032 
Approx. cell-wall thickness, mm. 
Springwood 0.0012 0.0009 0.0040 
Summerwood 0.0047 0.0038 0.0090 
The age of the tree and average ring width were taken directly from the 
ood bolt. 
"The tracheid measurements were made on photomicrographs of cross- 
sections of the woods. 
Brown purified and bleached the pulps; J. A. Magnus- 
son, P. J. Robbins, and R. W. Thayer nitrated the pulps 
and determined the characteristics of the nitrocellu- 
loses. A. R. Taylor designed the wetting tubs for the 
industrial nitrating plants and F. B. Olson supervised 
installation of the wet-shredding units in these plants. 
Acknowledgment is made also to Hercules Powder Com- 


pany for cooperation in supplying samples. 


Procedures 
A. Pup 


1. Kerosene Absorption Test. The procedure 1s ap- 
plied to commercial pulps in the form of drier board. 
In the case of laboratory-prepared pulps, the samples 
must be dried prior to the test, since the first drying 
step raises the test value substantially. 

Reslush 4.75 grams of pulp (oven-dry basis) in 
1000 ml. water for 3 minutes, using a high-speed agi- 
tator at 4000 r.p.m. The agitator is provided with two 
dull, rectangular blades of stainless steel, 1/16-inch 
thick, and 1.6 inch by 0.75 inch in size, with a %4-inch 
V-notch in each narrow end. The blades are mounted at 
right angles to each other, perpendicular to the drive 
shaft. 

Make a sheet of 5-inch diameter on a standard sheet 
machine, by first admitting water to cover the wire, then 
adding the pulp suspension and raking gently to stir the 
pulp. Allow the water to drain through the wire as 
rapidly as possible. Couch the sheet on a felt, and press 
between rigid metal plates for 60 seconds under a 2000- 
pound weight. Dry the sheet on a steam pipe of 6-inch 
diameter, at 100 pounds gage pressure, under a wire 
10 inches wide, held in place by a 5-pound weight. 
Allow 8 minutes for drying. Cut a sample from the 
sheet measuring exactly 2 X 4 inches, and replace the 
sample on the steam pipe for 30 seconds to insure thor- 
ough drying. Place the sample in a tared, covered can 
and weigh to the nearest tenth of a gram. Then hold 
the sheet with tweezers above a small beaker and satu- 
rate with a measured amount of kerosene, applied from 
aburette, Add the kerosene drop by drop until the entire 
surface of the sheet glistens. Allow the sheet to drain 
into the beaker for 30 seconds and pour the excess 
kerosene back in to the burett. 

Then compute the Kerosene Absorption Value as 
net milliliters of kerosene per gram of dry fiber. 

2. Number of Fibers per Gram. Slush a known weight 
ot pulp, approximately 0.2 gram, in a 1-liter volumetric 
flask about half full of water by means of gentle shaking 


until the fibers have been completely separated from one 
another, then add water to the mark. Carefully remove 
a 1.00 ml. aliquot and evaporate to dryness on a micro- 
scope slide having a polished, cup-shaped depression. In 
the case of pulps which show a marked tendency to 
clot, remove a 100 ml. aliquot and make up to 1 liter, 
from which remove several 1.00 ml. aliquots, each of 
which dry on similar microscope slides. In either case, 
evaporate a sufficient number of aliquots to deposit at 
least 200 fibers on the slides. Moisten the dried fibers 
with a dilute glycerine solution of safranine dye, using 
great care to lose no fibers. Count the fibers by removing 
them, one by one, to the flat portions of the slides. Con- 
vert the count to number of fibers per gram by applying 
the appropriate factor. 

Count as fibers only particles of definite fibrous form 
as viewed at 10 to 12 x magnification. 

(Duplicate tests should ordinarily check within 2%.) 


3. Alpha Cellulose, Beta Cellulose, Ether-Soluble, 
L25 
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DEHYDRATION RATIO 


MILLIONS OF FIBERS PER GRAM 
Fic. 26 


Dehydration Characteristics of Nitrocelluloses as a Function of the 
Number of Fibers per Gram of Pulp 


MILLIONS OF FIBERS PER GRAM 


NUMBER OF FIBERS PER "UNIT" AREA 
Fic. 27 


Relationship between Number of Parallel Fibers pes Unit Area and 
Number of Fibers per Gram of Pulp (See Table X) 


TABLE VIII.—TYPICAL DATA ON LABORATORY COOKS 
Seasoned Green 
White Pine Norway Pine 


1/19/42 3/17/43 
2/26/43 3/22/43 


Kind of Woo Green Eastern Green 
Hemlock Tamarack 
3/10/43 3/10/43 
3/17/43 3/16/43 


Winn County Canadian Green 
(Me.) Spruce Black Spruce White Pine 


Not known Not known 3/10/43 Not known 
1/26/43 2/20/43 3/13/43 2/20/43 
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Camera Lucida Drawing of Brown Company B Grade Nitration Pulp 
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Camera Lucida Drawing of Fernandina 
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Camera Lucida Drawing of Weyerhaeuser 
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Alkali Soluble (7.14% NaOH), Cuprammoniu: Vis- 
cosity. See Government Specifications PXS-543 (Rey, 
2) May 9, 1941. 


4. Water Retention. Fluff the dry pulp with « high 
speed shredder. Add 2.00 grams of the fluffed p ilp, on 
an oven-dry basis, to 100 ml. water and stir with » glass 
rod. Line the laboratory centrifuge basket (used ‘or the 
determination of acid retention) with fine nainsook, 
wet with water, bring the basket up to speed, quickly 
pour in the pulp suspension, and centrifuge for 6) 
seconds. Carefully remove the pulp from the nainsook 
and weigh. 


B. NITROCELLULOSE 


1. Ether-Alcohol Solubility 
Method A (in range 1% to 98% solubility) : 
Apparatus and Reagents : 

Bottles: wide-mouth, ground- glass- stoppered bottles 
of 250 ml. capacity. 


Tumbling wheel: a to mount bottles radially, 
and rotate them at about 5 r.p.m. In the lower fifth of 
the path, bottles are dipped in a water bath maintained 
at 1S.35°C. 2". 

Babcock type centrifuge: wr operated, with two 50 
ml. tubes. 


Miscellaneous: graduate 100 ml.; tared beakers 100 
ml.; hot water bath; drying oven, arranged with air cir- 
culation at 48°C. ; analytical balance. 

Ethyl ether. 


Ethyl alcohol: 95% by volume, denatured according 
to Formula 2B (containing 0.5% benzene by volume). 


Procedure: 


Dry the sample of nitrocellulose at least 15 hours in 
oven at 48 to 50°C. with air circulation. Weigh out a 
4.00 gram portion and place in glass-stoppered 250 nl. 
bottle. Add 56 ml. alcohol (at 15.5°C.) to the sample, 
stopper the bottle, and shake to wet the nitrocellulose 
thoroughly. Then add 112 ml. of ether (at 15.5°C.) with 
moderate shaking, strap the bottle in position on the 
tumbling wheel by means of a broad rubber band (cut 
from inner tube) in such a way that the stopper is held 
firmly in place. Rotate the bottle through the water bath 
at 15.5°C. for at least 3 hours. 


Then rapidly pour 40 ml. of solution from the bottle 
into each of two 50 ml. Babcock tubes. Stopper the tubes 
at once and centrifuge 3 minutes. Rapidly transfer 35 
ml. of the clarified solution from each tube to a graduate, 
thence to a 100 ml. tared beaker. Cover with a watch 
glass and place in a water bath at about 95°C. When the 
volume of solution is reduced to about 5 or 10 ml., un- 
cover the beaker, place on a piece of asbestos board 
resting on top of the water bath, and evaporate the 
solution to dryness. Cool the beaker in a desiccator, 
weigh, reheat and dry to constant weight. 

Method B (in range of 98 to 100% solubility) 
Apparatus and Reagents: 


TABLE IX - 
Data taken from Graff, Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 111, No. 9: 76-79 
(August 29, 1940) 
Number of Fibers Number of Fibers 
Item per Unit Area * per Gram 0 
(a) Softwood unbleached jack pine kraft 9.53 X } 
(b) Softwood unbleached southern kraft d 5.50 
(c) Softwood Duracel (Brown Co.).... 9.38 
(d) Softwood Cellate (Brown Co.).... 9.23 
(e) Softwood European unbleached kraft 7 9.93 
(f) Softwood European bleached kraft. 9.29 
(g) Softwood unbleached Mitscherlich. . 5 9.25 
(h) Softwood bleached sulphite 5 9.88 
(i) Softwood unbleached western sulphite 35 6.80 
(j) Softwood bleached western sulphite 3! 7.09 
(k) Softwood bleached western sulphite J we 
(1) Softwood Regular Alpha (Brown Co.) 5 12.85 
(m) Softwood NN Alpha (Brown Co.) 5 2.89 


* Cross-sections stacked like cordwood. 
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0.2mm Camera Lucida Drawing of Slow-Growth Eastern Spruce Pulp Cook #2270 
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Camera Lucida Drawing of Fast-Growth Eastern Spruce Pulp Cook #2271 


cE OO CL ECT ALC 


ttles As in Method A, except that the bottles have a 
capacity of 500 ml., are wide mouth, and are provided 
with ground glass stoppers, and that a Gooch crucible 


ally. and suction flask are used in place of centrifuge and 
ho 


ined beaker. 


Procedure : 


0 50 Weigh out a 1.000 gram sample of the nitrocellulose & 
previously dried in an air-oven at 48°C. Place in a 
100 300-ml. bottle. Add 100 ml. alcohol (at 15.5°C.), 
> Cir stopper the bottle and shake well. Then add 200 ml. of i) 

ether (at 15.5°C.) with moderate shaking, place in the GIS 

water bath at 15.5°C. for 24 hours, and shake occasion- (x5) 
ding BY : 
ail Filter with the aid of suction through a Gooch cru- 

cible containing a mat of asbestos. Wash the residue with 

a2:1 mixture of ether and alcohol, suck dry, dry in air, 
rs it then to constant weight at 105°C., cool in a desiccator 
out a and weigh. . a 
0 ml. Results can be reproduced within about 0.15%. The ’ — 0.2mm 
mple, method applies to samples which are substantiaHy free Fic. 35 
lulose from ash. i Camera Lucida Drawing of White vine, Cook #2560 
with [f a sample is known to contain an appreciable amount 
n the of ash, ignite the residue on the asbestos mat, cool, and 
“(cut reweigh. Express the loss in weight as nitrocellulose in- 
; held soluble in ether-alcohol. 

- bath 2. Water-Slowness of Beaten Nitrocellulose. 

Definition: the time in seconds for a definite height of 
bottle liquid in a vertical tube containing a water suspension 
tubes of nitrocellulose at standard temperature to drain 
or 35 through a fine screen of specified characteristics. 
butte Apparatus : 
watch Glass tube: 1.60 cm. inside diameter by 45 cm. long, 
ote provided with two marks 25.4 cm. apart, of which the 
y™ upper mark corresponds to a volume of 75 ml. in the 
beaed lower end of the tube. 
te the Silk bolting cloth: thread count of 56 by 56 per cm. 
ater Soft rubber stopper: about 5 cm. diameter. 

Shallow glass tray, e.g., 15 X 25 cm. 

Miscellaneous: beakers, graduates, stopwatch, etc. 
Procedure : 

Weigh out the equivalent of 0.250 gram of dry nitro- 

76.79 cellulose and make up a suspension with distilled water 

at 25°C. to a total volume of 75 ml. 

Cover the lower end of the glass tube with silk bolting 
doth held in place by a rubber band. Support the tube 
vertically and seal the lower end by pressing it into the 
soit rubber stopper which is placed in the tray. Then 
pour in the water suspension of nitrocellulose which fills 
the tube to the upper mark. 

Lift the tube off the stopper quickly, supporting it 
vertically, and note the time in seconds for the liquid 


i . OJ mm 
— to fall through a height of 25.4 cm. to the lower Fic. 36 
Mark a 8 
atk. Camera Lucida Drawing of Slash Pine, Cook #2246 
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Fast-growth Northern Spruce 
Wood 60X 


3. Settling Index, Beaten Nitrocellulose. 
Apparatus: 
Graduates: several 50 ml., with an inside diameter 


0.85 to 0.87 inches and a height to the 50 m!. mark of 
5.0 to 5.1 inches. 


Procedure: 


Transfer a 1.00 gram sample (on an oven-dry basis) 
of the water-wet nitrocellulose, which has been cen- 
trifuged but not allowed to dry out, to one of the 
graduates. 

If the sample is relatively free, add 18 to 20 ml. of 
water, then stir with a glass rod to break up clots. Add 
water to the 25 ml. mark, stir again until the fibers are 
uniformly distributed, let settle 60 minutes, and read the 
volume of settled nitrocellulose. 

If the sample is of medium slowness or is relatively 
slow, add only 10 to 15 ml. of water to the graduate 
at the outset, otherwise proceed as above. (The smaller 
quantity of water in the first addition facilitates the 
breaking up of the fiber clots. ) 

4. Dehydration Ratio of Beaten Nitrocellulose. 
Definition: this characteristic is the ratio of the “de- 
hydration value,” determined in the laboratory on a 
given sample of nitrocellulose, to the value similarly 
determined on a standard sample of commercial nitro- 
cellulose made from cotton linters. 

The “dehydration value” is the ratio of alcohol to 
dry nitrocellulose at. the end point of a semimicro test- 
ing procedure simulating plant practice. The value is 
based on a sample of nitrocellulose which has been 
beaten to a definite water-slowness of 10 seconds. 

Definition of plant practice: The dehydrating press is 
filled with water-wet pulped nitrocellulose containing 
about 0.5 part water per unit weight of dry nitrocellu- 
lose. A low-pressure squeeze is applied to force out as 
much watet as possible through a screen. About 1.4 parts 
of 2+B alcohol per unit weight of dry nitrocellulose are 
pumped in, during an interval of about 1 minute. Then 
a high-pressure squeeze is applied to reduce the slightly 
diluted alcohol to about 19% based on the total wet 
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Brown Company Fast-Growth 

Spruce Wood Cross-Section of 

Wood X265 (Age of tree 26 
Years) 


Brown 


Compan 
Spruce Wood 
Wood X265 (Age of tree 150 
Years) 
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Slow-growth Northern Spruce 
60X 


Southern Slash Pine 60X 


cake, and the latter is removed from the press. ‘| he total 
normal time of cycle is 3 to 3.5 minutes. 
Apparatus for Laboratory Procedure: 

Dead-weight press: equipped with a 600-pound 
weight. 

Glass tube: 1.68 cm. inside diameter by 2.50 em. 
height. 

Cardboard: 5 cm. square. 

Medium hard felt: 5 cm. squares about 0.4 cm. thick. 

Percale: 5 cm. squares. 

Glass tamping rod: to fit within the glass tube. 

Rigid metal plates: 12.7 cm. diameter. 

Analytical balance, etc. 

Procedure: 

The nitrocellulose used for the test is a beaten sample 
of known water-slowness value at or adjacent to 10 
seconds. 

Weigh to the nearest milligram an assembly consisting 
of the glass tube placed vertically on a square of per- 
cale, which in turn rests on a square of felt and in turn 
on a square of cardboard. Then weigh into the glass tube 
a calculated amount of water-wet nitrocellulose contain- 
ing 0.250 gram of dry nitrocellulose. Place the glass 
tamping rod in the tube and subject the nitrocellulose to 
a slight pressure. Add 0.43 ml. of 2-B alcohol, corre- 
sponding to a weight of 0.35 gram, or 1.4 parts per unit 
weight of dry nitrocellulose, from a finely graduated 
pipette, and start the timer. The normal temperature of 
operation is 25°C. 

Press the sample with the tamp, and gradually in- 
crease the pressure to compress the plug to a thickness 
of about 1 cm. Then raise the tube slightly and force 
the plug out on the percale. Place another square o! 
percale on top of the plug and cover in turn with a 
square of felt. Remove the assembly consisting of the 
plug surrounded on top and bottom by layers of percale 
and felt from the cardboard and place between metal 
plates. Put it under the dead weight press and apply 
pressure in such a way that the time interval between 
the first addition of alcohol and the application of high 
pressure is 60 seconds. 
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Slow-Growth Florida Experiment Station Slash 
ross-Section of Pine Wood Cross-Section of 
Wood X265 (Age of tree about 

30 Years) 


Thin-walled fibers are springwood portion and thicker-walled portion. Note the extremely thick walls 
of the summer-wood fibers compared with the same portion of northern-grown spruce. 
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Apply the high pressure of 600 pounds dead weight, 
srresponding to 1740 p.s.i. to the plug for 30 seconds. 


At the end of this time, remove the plug of nitro- 
cellulose from the percale, drop into a tared weighing 
bottle, and quickly weigh to the nearest milligram. 


Then place it between fresh layers of percale and felt 
and press between metal plates for a further interval of 
3) seconds, or a total high-pressure application of 60 
seconds. Remove the plug from the percale and reweigh 
as before. 

Check the weight of dry nitrocellulose by drying the 
plug overnight in an oven provided with circulating air 
at 48°C., and reweighing, in a weighing bottle, to the 
nearest tenth of a milligram. 


Inspect the weight of the plug after application of 
high pressure for 30 seconds to check the normality of 
the operation. The reason for applying fresh percale and 
felt before the second stage of high pressure is to pro- 
vide a fresh absorbent medium to take up the alcohol 
squeezed from the sample plug. 


Calculate ratio of alcohol to dry nitrocellulose after 
application of high pressure for 60 seconds and tabulate 
the water-slowness of the sample. 


Beat a second portion of the same original lot of 
nitrocellulose to a different degree of water-slowness, 


adjacent to 10 seconds, and test for dehydration as 
above. 


From the data on the two portions of nitrocellulose, 
calculate the dehydration value at a degree of beating 
equal to 10 seconds water-slowness on the assumption 
of a straight-line relationship between dehydration value 


TAPPI Pittsburgh 


The first general testing conference of the Technical 
Association will be held at the Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. on October 11-14, 1948. Housing for those 
attending the meeting will be provided by the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The meeting will be devoted to the consideration of 
anumber of proposed new methods and revisions that 
are controversial in nature and require thorough round- 
lable discussion prior to further advancement. 

From time to time individual testing standards of 
the Association have been criticized. At present a 
questionnaire is in the hands of all members. The re- 
sponses should indicate methods that are not serving 
their intended purpose and can be revised. Members 
planning to attend should be prepared to make sug- 
gestions in regard to the revision of existing methods 
and provide substantiating data. 

Following is the tentative program: 


Monday, October 11, 1948 


3:00 A: M. “The Role of Testing on the Progress of the 
Industry”, by James d’A. Clark, general chairman, 
TAPP! Testing Division. “The Use of Statistical 
Methods in Connection with Specific Testing Prob- 
lems”, ( Note: This will be a group. of presentations 
by members of the TAPPI Statistics Committee, T. 
A. Pascoe, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Chair- 
man), : 

The Use of Statistical Methods in Determining 
product Specifications” by Charles Bicking, Hercules 
iB owder Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
£30 P.M. Luncheon (Webster Hall). 


and slowness over the narrow range of slowness in- 
volved. (value A) 
In a similar way, determine the dehydration value of 
commercial linters nitrocellulose (value 1). 
Calculate the dehydration ratio of sample A_ by 
dividing value A by value B. 
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Testing Conference 


2:00 P. M. Chemical Methods, Milton Fillius, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Chairman. 
1. Disperse Viscosity—Leader of discussion—Dr. 
Peter Vanwyck. 
A—Introduction of Topic by Dr. Vanwyck 
He will point out that the discussion is to be 
limited to a method for the average viscosity 
(and, therefore, average molecular weight) and 
will not involve a discussion of methods for mole- 
cular weight distribution. He will outline and 
describe briefly the methods to be discussed 
which will be: 
a—The two modifications of the cupriethylene 
diamine method T-230. 
b—The fast and slow cuprammonium methods 
T-206. 
3—Discussion period—the comments of chemists 
handling different types of cellulose will be valu- 
able, so that the most nearly universally applicable 
procedure will be selected. 
2. Alpha-Cellulose Methods: Leader of discussion— 
Dr. A. S. O’Brien. 
A—lIntroduction of Topic by Dr. O’Brien. 
He will outline briefly a proposed new TAPPI 
method and single out three points on which 
discussion should center. 
a—A method of sample preparation to replace 
grinding a small amount of new data obtained 
this summer will be presented. 
b—The important question of whether the mer- 
cerization solution (17.5% NaOH) should be 
diluted to some value of approximately 8% prior 
to filtering, or whether the alpha residue should 
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be filtered directly from the 17.5% NaOH. 
c—Should a vacuum oven be used in place of a 
regular oven for determination of moisture, and 
for weighing the alpha-cellulose residue. 
B—Discussion period—the discussion will be held 
largely to the above three points. It is suggested 
that those who plan to enter the discussion read 
the recent article in the August 5, 1948, issue 
of the Paper Trade Journal on “Statistical Study 
of the Variables of Alpha-Cellulose Methods”. 


3. The pH of Paper Extracts T-435—the leader has 
not been definitely selected. 

A—Introduction: A brief account of the Hot and 
Cold extraction procedures will be given a little 
new data from Dr. H. Launer of the Bureau 
of Standards. 

B—Discussion: The discussion will be aimed at 
a decision to select either the hot or the cold 
extraction methods, or a realization that each 
type of extraction may have its place in paper 
testing. 

2:00 P. M. Structural Fibrous Materials, John F. Camp- 
bell, Flintkote Company Chairman. 


Discussion of Testing Methods, led by Wayne Lewis, 


Forest Products Laboratory. 


Tuesday, October 12, 1948 


9:00 A.M. Microscopy, Thomas Fyfe, Eastman Kodak 
Company Chairman. 

1. Revision of T-401, Fiber Composition of Paper. 

Mr. Fyfe has prepared a revision with the ob- 

jective of making it as straightforward as possible 


in its application and to clear up all statements and 
phrases that might leave the fiber analyst in doubt. 
Color photomicrographs of “C” stained softwood 
fibers will be shown. 


9:00 A.M. Packaging Materials Testing, George R. 
Sears, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Chairman. 
1. Water Vapor Permeability at O°F. 
2. Flavor Transfer. 
3. Points of Gas Leakage. 
4. Temperature and Humidity Cycling. 
12:30 P. M. Luncheon (Webster Hall). 
2:00 P.M. Packaging Materials Testing. (Continued). 
5. Heat Sealability. 
6. Pressure Sensitive Tapes. 
7. Adhesiveness of Seals. 
8. Blocking Resistance. 


2:00 P.M. Optical Properties, A. E. Croup, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Chairman. 
1. Measurement of Gloss. Discussion led by R. S. 
Hunter, Gardner Laboratories. 
2. Lamp for Fading Test. 
3. Questionnaire on Fading. General Discussion. 
4. Brightness Test for Clays, Talc, etc. 
2:00 P.M. Structural Fibrous Materials. 
Meeting of the Committee and Subcommittees. 


Wednesday, October 13, 1948 


9:00 A.M. Pulp Testing, L. V. Forman, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Chairman. 
1. Dirt in Pulp. 
2. ‘Classification and Fiber Length. 
3. Zero-Span Tensile Test. 
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4. Couching and Pressing (Revision T 2Us ). 
5. Consistency of Pulps (High and Low). 
6. Shives. 


9:00 A. M. Nonfibrous Materials Testing, Stepnen Ky- 
kolich, Lee Paper Company, Chairman. 


1. Analysis of Paraffins and Petrolatums. 

Note: This session to be held jointly with the 

Packaging Materials Testing Committee. 

(1) Sealing and Laminating Strength—A. Kinsel, 
Daugherty Refinery, Petrolia, Pa. 

(2) Melting Point Distribution—T. H. Rogers, 
Standard Oil Co., of Indiana, Whiting, Indiana, 

(3) Oil Content—J. E. Newman, Esso Standard 
Oil Company, New York, N. Y. 

(4) Color—J. E. Newman, Esso Standard Qjil 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

(5) Penetration Test of Microcrystalline Wax— 
E. R. Wiles, Bareco Oil Co., Barnsdall, Oklahoma, 

(6) Low Temperature Flexibility—G. Rumberger, 
Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 

(7) The Stability of Paraffin, Microcrystalline 
Waxes and Petrolatum with Reference to Odor 
Development and Color Change—Representative 
of The Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wisconsin. 

(8) Tensile Strength—J. W. Padgett, Moore & 
Munger, New York, N. Y. 

(9) Blocking Resistance—Representative of Kala- 
mazoo Veg. Parchment Co. 


12:30 P. M. Luncheon (Webster Hall). 
2:00 P.M. Nonfibrous Materials Testing. (Continued). 


2. Analysis of Rosin Size and Resin-Wax Sizes. Dis- 
cussion led by R. T. Mashburn. Hercules Powder 
Company. 

3. Analysis of Fillers (Revision of T 615 m). Dis- 
cussion led by W. A. Kirkpatrick, Allied Paper 
Mills. 

4. Analysis of Beater Starch. Discussion led by M. 
R. Wilkens. 

5. Silicate of Soda. 


00 P.M. Committee Meetings. 


This afternoon is held open to accommodate any 
committees that may wish to continue their dis- 
cussions. These meetings will be announced. 


Thursday, October 14, 1948 


8:00 A.M. Visit to Plant of Columbia Alkali Division, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Natrium, W. Va. 
Note: Because of limitations of qualified guides and 
dining facilities this trip will be limited to 100 em- 
ployees of pulp and paper mills. Buses will leave 
the William Penn Hotel at 8:00 A. M. and return at 
6:30 P. M. 

An opportunity is presented to see one of the most 
recently constructed and modern plants of this type 
in the United States. The daily capacity is about 250 
tons of chlorine requiring 35,000 kw of power, most 
of which is generated at the site. Salt brine is obtained 
from one of the deepest known wells, 6,800 feet. Up 
to 100 million gallons of water is pumped daily. 
Improved Columbia-Hooker cells are used. he 
Columbia purification process for diaphragm electroly- 
tic caustic soda, a modern chemical laboratory, # 
automatic intermittent chlorinator of industrial water 
for algae control, and the beginning of the mantr 
facture of chlorinated organic chemicals are some 
of the interesting things to be seen. 
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